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E Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 3865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


E publish this week the first of a series of three 


short articles on the character and work of Dr. 

Bentley of Salem. He was a classmate and 

friend of Dr. Freeman, the first minister of the 

Unitarian church in King’s Chapel, Boston. Dr. 
Bentley went to Salem as the colleague of Rev. J. Diman, 
an old-fashioned Calvinist. Mr. Bentley, the young liberal 
preacher from Harvard College, threw off the wig and the 
creeds, and is as much entitled to credit as Dr. Freeman 
for his Unitarian work in the last century. Miss Marguerite 
Dalrymple, author of the articles on Dr. Bentley, was in her 
childhood one of his parishioners. He died in 1819. She 
was then a child of seven years. Now, at the age of eighty- 
seven, these reminiscences were given by her in an extempora- 
neous address. She is still a member of the East Church in 
Salem, of which Dr. Bentley was the minister, and has 
written out, by request,-for publication these traditions of 
the early days of Unitarianism, which, we think, will have a 
special interest for numerous Western readers. 


THE editor of the Universalist Leader, instigated by a too 
generous friendship, in advance over-praised the editor of the 
Register, and follows this with a hearty welcome and a word 
of commendation for us and for our paper. We are happy 
to respond both personally and editorially. Representing 
two small liberal denominations, we have it in our power to 
reduce all unnecessary friction, and to increase the forces 
which make for friendliness, co-operation, and more efficient 
work. We are glad to begin with such a cordial colaborer, 
and hope to do our part to insure the prosperity and success 
of every enterprise which concerns the common good. 


Bd 


THE Christian Endeavor World of this week will contain. 
a symposium, in which sixty pastors describe the kind of 
hearer they want. The demand, on the whole, is for wide- 
awake people with open minds, willing to hear the truth, to 
understand it, and then to carry it into action. More than 
one intimation is given that the hearer, to a certain extent, 
makes the preacher. If a congregation for any considerable 
length of time gets poor preaching, the proper inference is 
that no great demand is made upon the preacher. To sup- 
plement this symposium, there should be another, giving the 
layman’s description of the kind of preacher he wants. 


ad 


Amonc the very cheering signs of the times is the new 
departure at Brown University. It has put its morning relig- 
ous services in the charge of a corps of ministers of various 
denominations,— Baptist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, 
Universalist, Methodist, and Unitarian. Each minister takes 
a month ef service in turn. Rev. Augustus M. Lord of 
Providence is one of the newly appointed chaplains of the 
university. One admirable result of the appointment of 
college preachers of various denominations at Harvard Uni- 
versity has been the bringing out of the essential doctrines 
of religion upon which there is substantial agreement among 
all religious people. ‘This unity of thought and speech has 
tended to make the preaching human and powerful. It has 
also served as one of the many indications of the line along 
which we shall travel toward Christian unity. We unite on 
agreements: we divide on differences. 


& 


A ca. has been issued to all the Protestant ministers of 
France, inviting them to become members of a society to be 
formed for mutual support and protection. It is believed 
that it may now be possible, without regard to theological dif- 
ferences, to organize in such a way as to prevent, to some 
extent, the waste of energy which is the result of the present 
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divisions in the Church. Probably in the French Catholic 
Church there are as many individual, and, one might almost 
say, “ denominational ” differences and peculiarities as exist 
in the French Protestant Church. We commonly overlook the 
fact that the Catholic Church, while insisting upon a submis- 
sion to authority and to a certain external unity, necessarily 
permits great differences of opinion and action. ‘The various 
orders in the Catholic Church are as different from each 
other as are Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 

In New England there is left one relic of the old Congre- 
gational unity. The Massachusetts Congregational Conven- 
tion still retains its organization, including both Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalists. Once a year they meet and 
take measures for the relief of aged ministers or widows who 
may need a helping hand. If ever the theological chasm 
should be closed, this ancient society might be revived again 
with all its former functions. We hope our French brethren 
will be able to unite, as those who are working for union say 
in their plea, “for the edification of the body of Christ, of 
which the members ought to have a mutual care one for 


another.” 
we 


UnpER many of the social and political disorders in Ger- 
many, Austria, and France lies unconcealed hatred of the 
Jew. After a period of toleration the old Jew-baiting spirit 
-has waked up again. Throughout Europe the Jew fights his 
battles at the odds of about one to forty. In every nation 
some of the richest, the most intelligent, the most powerful, 
and the most influential men are Jews. Personally, they have 
little to complain of, excepting the envy and dislike which 
are often manifested toward them. The majority of the Jews, 
however, are illiterate and poor. They work at a disadvan- 
tage, and upon them is poured all the hatred excited by their 
richer and more prosperous kinsmen. A new element in the 
feeling against the Jew is the modern suspicion of the capi- 
talist. The Jew is a capitalist. Down with the Jew! Un- 
wittingly, we in America are adding to the peril of the poor 
Jews in Europe. Movements are starting for their expulsion 
from European countries. We are beginning to restrict im- 
migration ; and the laws which we are preparing, to keep out 
the poor and illiterate slam the doors of America in the 
faces of Jews of the lower order, who are fleeing from tyranny 
and oppression. It would be entirely safe for us to give a 
million Jews a home in America, where they would be happier 
than in Palestine. It would be entirely just also to refuse to 
give them citizenship until after years of training they had 
been fitted for its duties and privileges, and quite necessary 
to distribute them throughout the country. 


am 


As an incidental and yet an important result of the 
founding of a Unitarian church, we call attention to the travel- 
ling libraries, which are now becoming popular in several 
parts of the country. One in particular, in Dunn County, 
Wisconsin, is reported in London literature. Last week 
we spoke of the excellent missionary work done by Messrs. 
Forbush and Crooker in Wisconsin. Among other towns 
where they made beginnings was Menomonie. It was our 
good fortune to preach the second or third Unitarian sermon 
in the court-house there. Among the half a hundred persons 
who constituted the audience were two ladies, mother and 
daughter. A few months later the daughter died; and asa 
memorial, her father gave ninety thousand dollars for the 
erection of a building to be controlled by the trustees of the 
Unitarian church, to include suitable accommodations for 
the church and the necessary conveniences for a public 
library and the business of the town. The librarian, in order 
to make this gift serve the inhabitants of the county, has 
arranged sixteen libraries of thirty volumes each, which are 
put into suitable cases, and sent out into the country where 
good books are hard to find. The books are loaned to 
farmers and others and by them cared for, one dollar being 
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paid for the use of each library. In this way about ten 
thousand books are circulated each year among sixteen 
thousand people. Here are blessings provided for the in- 
habitants of a town and a county because one new church 
has been founded. 


Drum-beats. 


Whether by design or from habit, the press of Great 
Britain uses effective means to keep alive the martial spirit, 
to make deeds of prowess in war attractive, and to familiar- 
ize the young with the dangers and the triumphs of a sea- 
faring life. Correspondents in the imperial army are en- 
couraged in many ways to report brave deeds of soldiers who 
win victories or who die in some heroic fashion, fighting 
against desperate odds. The names of the living are hon- 
ored, and the dead are praised, and this so continuously that 
it is difficult to see how a high-spirited boy in England 
can escape the contagion of the war spirit. The tales of 
Kipling are but finely wrought versions of stories which 
may be read any day in the Zimes. 

The sea —its dangers, its charms, the freedom of it, and 
the triumph over its perils —is celebrated in the same effec- 
tive manner. Clark Russell could have spun his yarn no- 
where but in England. In the daily and weekly press nar- 
ratives of adventure and exploration, of shipwreck and 
rescue, abound to such an extent that the smell of salt 
water is suggested continually. Connected with these ap- 
peals to the quick imagination of the young goes along, as 
a matter of course, the thought that all these feats of arms, 
of suffering at sea, of peril, bravery, and honorable achieve- 
ment, are the natural service which a young man renders to 
the British Empire. It is curiously effective. 

Whether by design or not, the evil side of war and the 
shady side of the empire are kept out of sight. That which 
is exhibited, whether explicitly praised or not, is the human 
and attractive side of it,— the modesty, endurance, courage, 
and self-forgetfulness of the men and boys who, on the battle 
field, in lonely defiles of the mountains, in deserts and waste 
places of the earth, do their duty without question, and take 
what comes of it, whether it be death or victory. Probably 
the effect is not planned. But no more effective method of 
propagating a breed of soldiers and sailors could be devised. 
Probably the habit and spirit of war are so bred into the 
national consciousness that the glorification of it comes 
without thought of its powerful effect on the young who are 
to furnish the recruits for future armies and navies. 

A somewhat similar effect has been produced, but with a 
more humane result, in the attention drawn to arctic explo- 
ration in the last few years. Pluck, endurance, cheerful 
contempt of “the odds,” have been celebrated and glori- 
fied. Arctic exploration has been made more popular, and 


. it is certain that the stuff of which heroes are made will be 


increased thereby. 

We wish by a recital of these things to draw attention 
especially to the method by which powerful impressions are 
made upon the minds of the young. The qualities which we 
call virtues, the strong virtues, are made familiar by constant 
repetition of the recitals of achievements in which they are 
conspicuous. ‘There is no moralizing, nothing but a plain 
recital of facts. 

The principal thing to be remembered is that any cause 
can be made attractive, and any mode of life can be glorified, 
by thus linking together some of the admirable traits of human 
nature and some form of vigorous expression. The feats of 
cowboys, the desperate deeds of robber outlaws, the dangers 
and adventures of hunters and Indian fighters, the successes 
of gold hunters, of smugglers, of any class, in fact, that does 
something, can be made vivid and attractive to human beings. 
When we learn to use this method well, we shall stop forever 
the awful waste of human energy which is now reached, and 
perverted through the imagination, by the constant exhibition 
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of things evil. We shall also vastly increase the moral re- 
sources of mankind by the exhibition of things which in- 
crease moral sanity and spiritual good health. 

It is our deliberate judgment that one-half the crime in 
the United States is caused by familiarity with criminal deeds. 
It is our judgment, also, that any noble ideal of character 
would become popular if it were taken for granted, con- 
stantly illustrated, and associated with the things that engage 
the ambition and social interest of the men and women who 
set the pitch of public opinion. 

Probably no event has more strongly re-enforced the noble 
sentiments of the college preachers in Harvard University 
than the recent death of Marshall Newell and the service 
held in his memory. A young Viking in strength, stature, and 
courage, a football player of renown, he showed in his personal 
character just those virtues which are sometimes associated 
with the “ goody-goody.” His sudden death on the railroad, 
where his career was beginning, brought into clear light the 
sweetness and purity of a character which in him shone for all 
the “fellows” who knew him, revealing the “life that is life, 
indeed.” For thousands of college boys to-day “ the good 
life” seems a more manly thing than it ever did before, be- 
cause it is associated with the qualities which they worship. 


Our Unitarian Association. 


Our Unitarian Association now, after the brief disturbance 
of equilibrium caused by the change of administration, is 
again in full force, ready for the doing of its proper work. 
From the beginning of the calendar year to the end of its 
financial year, April 30, the Association receives the greater 
part of its income from the churches. Three-quarters of its 
annual income is paid in after the 1st of March, and often one- 
half in the month of April. The result of this dilatory giving 
is embarrassing and injurious in two ways. First, the officers 
of the Association do not know definitely what to count upon 
as a basis of expenditure until after the expense is incurred. 
Second, in the case of those who depend upon the contribu- 
tion-box, if at the last of the year a stormy Sunday comes or 
some untoward event happens in the commercial world, these 
causes may reduce the contributions sometimes to the extent 
of one-half. The Association ought not to be made to suffer 
for the vicissitudes of the weather or the changes in the stock 
market. 

The Association is administered on the basis of self-respect. 
It is not a pauper; it is not a beggar; it is not a suppliant 
for the bounty of the churches. It is the dignified and effi- 
cient administrator of the affairs of the churches, acting in 
their collective capacity. A rich man once said to his min- 
ister, “I recognize the fact that I am the richest man in this 
congregation. I have responsibilities. I am ignorant of their 
full nature and extent. I shall expect you to instruct me in 
my duty.” 

The position of this rich man illustrates the attitude of 
self-respect which ought to be maintained both by our Asso- 
ciation and by the churches, whose representatives are its 
governing power. There should be mutual confidence, and 
eagerness to discharge all proper duties in a dignified, self- 
respecting spirit. 

There are still those who ask, What is the good of it? 
And especially there are many having the means to spend in 
benevolence who, becoming weary of many useless forms of 
missionary work, hastily conclude that it is all “a vain 
show.” When they come into a liberal church, they are in- 
clined to the belief that they have put this and other childish 
things behind them forever. A tradition of. this kind also 
lingers with older Unitarians from the earlier days of the 
revolt of their fathers from the idea that the heathen were 
condemned to everlasting perdition. The old merchants of 
Boston and Salem, their shipmasters and supercargoes, who 
had dealings with Parsees, Mohammedans, and Buddhists, 
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learned. to respect them -in their commercial relations and 
often, indeed, to love them as personal friends. In hot in- 
dignation they, returning to their homes from foreign lands 
repelled the common doctrines in regard to the character and 
perils of their associates. 

But a new idea of missionary work has come into the 
world. It is to be found now at the heart of all the great 
missionary institutions everywhere. Alongside with the 
preaching of the ancient doctrine goes the humanitarian 
spirit of civilization. 

That which has come into the older missions as an inci- 
dental consequence will soon become a paramount end. 
This humanitarian spirit of civilization without its impedi- 
ment of discarded doctrine the Unitarian puts first. If a 
rich man would build a new university in a Western city, he 
could not do better than to build first a Unitarian church, 
put there a man consecrated to the highest ideals, let him 
gather about him a few score of men and women of a like 
spirit of devotion, and then let the university grow out of a 
liberal idea of education and helpfulness for human nature. 

Probably no director of the Unitarian Association would 
give his time to a business meeting of which the object was 
simply to provide the means to change the theological 
opinions of a few dozen people upon the Pacific Coast. 
But every one of the directors gladly gives much time and 
labor to the larger problem,— how to bring the best ideals 
into the social and political life of the newer parts of the 
country where men and women are founding the institutions 
which will control the course of events during a long future 
period of time. 

The doctrines we have to preach are valuable only as they 
set men and women free from their lower selves, and inspire 
them to act in all the relations of life, especially in their 
public capacities, with a sense of responsibility for the public 


_ good. 


We heartily commend then to our readers everywhere the 
cause of which the Unitarian Association is made by its con- 
stituents the representative and executive agent. Few as our 
churches are, they would have been much fewer, had it not 
been for the activity of this society during the last seventy 
years. Probably, in the grinding process which goes on be- 
tween the great religious, organized bodies, our little church 
might have been crushed like a ship in the arctic ice; but, 
thanks to the skill, courage, and foresight of our fathers, our 
Unitarian church has been like the “ Fram” in which Nansen’s 
crew spent their winter in safety, until at last, by the natural 
processes of wind and tide, it came out safe and free into the 
open sea. Before us is the open sea of liberty, fraternity, of 
mutual good will between the churches of Christendom. Our 
people need nothing but a knowledge of the facts to keep 
them loyal and increase their readiness to pay their just dues 
to the American Unitarian Association. 


Should be above Suspicion. 


The extraordinary spectacle has been presented to the 
people of this land of a man selected for a place upon the 
bench of our highest judicial tribunal against whose appoint- 
ment a formal protest has been made by eminent representa- 
tives of the bench and bar of his own section of the country. 
This was expressed in solemn and emphatic terms, and based 
distinctly upon the candidate’s lack of judicial qualifications, 
natural or acquired. It has also been charged that his 
selection for this exalted place was due to personal and 
political service to the President holding the power of appoint- 
ment, and not to any presumption of qualifications derived 
from known character, experience, and training. It is also 
said that the candidate has shown partisan bias so strong as 
to make confidence in his judicial independence impossible 
in any case involving political considerations, and language 
of his is quoted which gives seeming support to this statement. 
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We do not intend to make any further reference to the 
facts or allegations in this particular case, or to pass any 
judgment upon the acts or motives of those responsible for 
filling a vacancy upon the Supreme Bench at this time ; but 
we do wish to take the occasion to dwell upon the vast im- 
portance of having upon that bench at all times men whose 
character and whose qualifications for its duties are above 
suspicion, and therefore unassailable. The people realize 
how completely the stability of our institutions depends upon 
faith in the judiciary and absolute confidence in the court of 
last resort. It has power to give effect to acts of Congress 
or to render them futile whenever their constitutional validity 
is brought into question; and it determines absolutely what 
constitutional validity is, and, therefore, what our national 
constitution is in substance and effect. 

Respect for this final authority, whose decrees may be of 
such momentous consequence, has been so impaired during 
this last generation that a political party has dared to go 
before the people with a platform virtually denouncing it, 
and threatening to subvert its existing composition; and on 
that platform the party commanded the support of nearly 
half the people of the country, and another time it may win 
control of the government. It has to be admitted that the 
denunciations of the platform were not without provocation 
in the minds of many intelligent, honest, and patriotic citi- 
zens; and it is certain that they would have been impossible 
if confidence in the judiciary, and especially in the Supreme 
Court, had not in some way been seriously impaired. 

There are people who claim that this process began when 
Congress and President joined in bringing about a. change 
in our highest tribunal for the purpose of getting a final 
adjudication which would uphold the doctrine that Congress 
may make the government’s notes—that is, its “bills of 
credit,” or evidences of debt — a legal tender for the final 
payment of private debts,—a doctrine that had to be forcibly 
interpreted into the Constitution of the United States; for it 
was certainly never dreamed of by the framers of that 
instrument. If the unfortunate weakening of confidence in 
the wisdom and integrity of the court of last resort began 
then, it has been increased by some of the appointments to 
the bench that have been made since. In one instance a 
President’s brother-in-law, who had displayed great party zeal 
and activity in a critical electoral juncture, the solution of 
which determined the President’s election, was appointed, 
and first rejected by the Senate, and finally placed upon the 
bench, a change meantime taking place in appointing and 
confirming power. The final result was changed to a politi- 
cal bargain. 

There have been other cases in which the charge has been 
made, and very generally believed because there was no refu- 
tation in the facts, that Presidents have appointed justices 
and even chief justices on personal and political grounds, 
and to accomplish ulterior designs, and by no means with 
exclusive reference to their fitness for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the bench. Generally, their character for probity 
and even for independence, and their legal and judicial equip- 
ment, have not been open to serious attack; but in some 
cases they have lacked the qualifications of demonstrated 
ability, learning, and experience, which carry their own evi- 
dences in acquired reputation and standing, and impress the 
public at once with the fitness of the selections made. 

It is needless to say that in ideal appointments for the 
Supreme Bench this kind of fitness would alone be con- 
sidered ; and political bias, partisan zeal, willingness to ac- 
cept office as a favor or as a reward for personal service, 
would be regarded as disqualifications. We only say that 
unqualified respect for the judiciary and unquestioning con- 
fidence in its decrees can be restored by a return to the 
high standard of appointment which shall place the incumbents 
of the bench above all suspicion, and make attacks upon them 
fall harmless for lack of popular response or support. If 
the process of lowering the standard continues, it will bring 
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the judiciary into political conflicts in a manner betokening 
serious peril to the final bulwark of our institutions, which 
was intended to be their impregnable safeguard. 


Current Topics. 


Tue first attack upon civil service reform in the House of 
Representatives ended in complete defeat for the friends of 
what has been called the “ spoils system.” The contest 
centred in an attempt to vote down the appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Civil Service Commission, a measure 
which finally went through the House without division. 

The next assault upon civil service will take the form of 
a bill putting a large number of important federal appoint- 
ments out of the classified service. 

& 


PRESIDENT McKintey has submitted to Congress the 
report of the commission that has been considering the 
claims of British subjects for losses consequent upon the 
seizure of sealing vessels by the United States government. 
The total sum of the award is $473,979.27. When this 
sum has been paid,— and the President urges its payment at 
an early date,—a long-mooted question will have been 
definitely closed. 

ad 


Dr. CorneLius Herz of Panama fame has brought a 
claim before the United States government for $5,000,000 
damages arising out of the attempts of the police authorities 
of the French republic to bring him to trial for his alleged 
share in the large frauds that wrecked the Canal Construc- 
tion Company. The British extradition laws are such that 
Dr. Herz was never brought to trial before a French court, 
but a more or less well-defined impression seems to lurk in 
the unprejudiced mind to the effect that Herz may well 
consider himself lucky to have escaped such a test. 


a 


THE Ottoman government has not yet consented to the 
payment of the claims made by American citizens for dam- 
ages arising out of the recent attacks upon missionaries in 
Asia Minor. Minister Angell has made some definite repre- 
sentations on the subject at Constantinople ; and he now recom- 
mends the employment of more emphatic means, if diplomatic 
action fails to secure an early recognition of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in Turkey. Mr. Angell is on the way to the dis- 
covery of a fact with which his predecessors in the mission to 
Turkey are perfectly familiar,— that there is no argument so 
convincing to the Ottoman intellect as the sight of a battery 
of cannon. 

st 


THE department of State has decided to rescind the ap- 
pointment of Charles Page Bryan as minister to Pekin. 
Edwin H. Conger of Michigan, who is at present minister to 
Brazil, will be transferred to China; and Mr. Bryan will take 
his place at Rio de Janeiro. Violent opposition developed 
to the appointment of Mr. Bryan as minister to China. 
Some of the arguments against him were undoubtedly based 
on political feeling; but it was also pointed out that Mr. 
Bryan was a young man, totally inexperienced in diplomacy, 
and was unfitted to act as the representative of this country 
at Pekin, where important developments involving large 
American commercial interests may develop at almost any 
moment. 

we 


_ A GOVERNMENT official, who has just returned to Wash- 
ington from Cuba, gives an alarming description of the suffer- 
ing of the non-combatants who have been concentrated within 
limited territories by the Spanish authorities there. He says 
that a sum of at least $20,000 a day is needed to relieve the 
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most immediate and pressing wants of the plague-stricken 
and starving Cubans. A large proportion of the latter, he 
Says, are beyond any chance of recovery; and the only pos- 
sible aim of charity should be to make the end as painless 
as may be. 

a 


PRESIDENT Do.E of the Hawaiian Republic is on his way 
to Washington, where he will plead the cause of annexation. 
With the indication that the treaty may not be ratified in Con- 
gress, the annexationists are making an effort to bring all 
possible pressure to bear upon the issue. 


ed 


A NUMBER of Americans have just organized themselves 
into an association bearing the romantic name of the “ Order 
of the Crown.” Each member of the society must have 
definite proof of descent from royal blood. No moral or 
intellectual qualifications are named as requisites for this 
royal ancestry. It must simply be royal. It is not said that 
the association will aim at any patriotic or philanthropic end. 
Its members will simply meet to discuss emblems of royalty 
and learned works on heraldry. 


od 


THE National Anti-saloon League has passed resolutions 
strongly condemning the sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
restaurant in the Capitol at Washington, and calling upon the 
President to prohibit the use of wines at State dinners. 


2 


THE reduction of wages in the New England cotton mills 
went into effect Monday. In New Bedford, Mass., Biddeford, 
Me., and Lewiston, Me., the new schedule of wages was met 
with a strike which stopped industry in those cities. For the 
present no strike will be attempted in the other centres 
affected by the new policy of the manufacturers, and the in- 
dustrial battle will be fought out at the points mentioned. 


a 


~ THERE is a good deal of sympathy with the cause of the 
strikers; and definite pledges of substantial help have been 
made by grocers, bakers, and other dealers in the neces- 
sities. It is predicted that the struggle just begun will be 
one of the bitterest and most long protracted in the indus- 
trial history of New England, and will have serious effects 
both upon the immediate condition of the workingmen in- 
volved and the future of cotton manufacturing in this sec- 


tion of the country. 
2 


A FORCEFUL reminder of the fact that there has been no 
reconciliation, and practically no compromise, between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, between the holy see and the 
house of Savoy, is to be seen in the violent anti-monarchic 

article which appeared last week in a Roman paper, gen- 
erally credited with being the personal organ of Pope Leo 
XIII., the man of infinite fesse, with whom the Italian 
statesmen have had to deal for the past twenty years. 

The article in question declares, with sensational plainness, 
that no peace is possible between the Vatican and the Italian 
monarchy; that one or the other will have to leave the 
Eternal City before long. It is intimated with sufficient dis- 
tinctness that negotiations between the papal court and an 
Italian republic would be quite within the range of possibili- 
ties. The indispensable condition to an amicable agreement 
between spiritual Rome and secular Rome is the abdication 
of the house of Savoy, which erected the Italian State and 
has occupied its throne since the beginning of the process of 


unification. 
wt 


A SINISTER fate seems to have connected the lives of the 
temporal ruler of Italy and its spiritual head. King Hum- 
bert and Pope Leo XIII. both acceded to the supreme 
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power, one in the palace of the Quirinal, the other in the 
stronghold of the Vatican, in the fateful year of 1878. 
Both began their rule under the adversity of an inherited 
quarrel, which has been carried on with uncompromising 
bitterness on one side and an unsatisfied desire for a recon. 
ciliation on the other. 

Ever since his accession to the papal throne, Leo XIII. 
has been a prisoner within the confines of the galleries and 
gardens of the Vatican, the taunting emblems of the mon- 
archy surrounding him on every side, and yet as inviolable 
in his physical defencelessness as if some steel-clad host of 
crusaders were pressing their ranks about him. 


a 


Iris by no means a certainty yet whether the prisoner 
of the Vatican or the monarch of the Quirinal is the con- 
queror in the long and bitter struggle. There are those 
who pretend to see in the increasing misfortunes of the 
house of Savoy the hand of the consummate diplomat who 
sits brooding in the gloomy gardens of the Vatican, a man 
whose feebleness of body suggests the grave, and yet whose 
restless mind, sharp to penetrate, quick to grasp a point of 
attack or defence, subtle, resourceful, of infinite tact, seems to 
defy equally the limitations of age and the disadvantages of 
existing conditions. 

Pad 


THE treacherous peace that disguised the disquieting truth 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire— a peace that was enforced 
by the tramp of soldiers and the clank of steel bayonets— 
seems on the point of being violently broken; and the secret 
upheavals that underlie the present lull in the political earth- 
quake bid fair to startle Europe with a portentous eruption 
before the year is very much older. The simple truth of the 
matter is that the insatiable Hapsburgs have never been able 
to assimilate properly the warring elements that they have 
been thrusting and pressing down into their political digest- 
ive system ever since the days of Rudolph. The conse- 
quence is that they have been in the throes of national night- 
mares, and are now afflicted with what might be diagnosed 
as political dyspepsia in a particularly incurable stage. 


od 


First it is the Hungarians who nearly succeed in dis- 
rupting the empire in a struggle for local political and com- 
mercial rights. Then the Bohemians take their turn at a 
similar proceeding, while the Poles stand ready to aid them 
with their full strength when the right moment shall have 
arrived. 

Just now the question of the renewal of the Awsg/ezch, the 
federal agreement on which the empire is founded, is the 
point at issue; and the voice of Francis Kossuth, in whose 
veins flows the revolutionary blood of 1848, is raised 
loudly against a continuance of the alliance with the 
decrepid arch-duchy of Austria. Inasmuch as in Hungary 
the name of Kossuth is a name to conjure with, this cry has 
met with an answering shout from the people. As things 
now stand, the Ausg/eich has been renewed provisionally for 
one year; but the opponents of imperial federation are mus- 
tering their forces for an overwhelming attack upon the con- 
tinuance of the dual monarchy when the measure is sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Reichsrath at the end of 


the present year. 
ae 


On the other hand, the Poles and the Bohemians are insist- 
ing on equal rights with the German and Magyar races. 
They are determined upon winning for themselves the right 
of using their own language in the transaction of official 
business in the provinces in which their respective national- 
ities are in the majority. That party of political bigots 
known as the “old Germans” fail to see the justice of this 
claim ; and they have been doing their best to suppress Czech 
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and Polish aspirations without any particular reference to the 
character of the means and methods that they have employed 
in the process. 

These same ultra-Germans are responsible for the scenes of 
violence, amounting almost to bloodshed, that disgraced the 
annals of Austrian parliamentary history during the last 
session of the Reichsrath, and eventually resulted in the 
virtual flight of Premier Badeni from Vienna, and the fall of 
his liberal cabinet. 

The fall of Badeni, who is himself a Pole, was followed by 
rioting in the capital of the Czechs, who saw themselves 
tricked out of almost inevitable victory by the parliamentary 
violence of the “old Germans.” The riots developed into 
what will descend into history as the Czech revolution of 
1897. Prague is now governed by squads of Austrian 
soldiers, and the voice of protest is stifled behind prison 
doors; but this very violence is only fomenting the sedition 
which it is intended to suppress. A bloody revolution, end- 
ing in a civil war, is one of the pleasant possibilities in 
Austria-Hungary in the course of the year. 


Brevities. 


The man who seeks his peace in his own perfection will 
have to wait many days before he finds it. 


Sunshine is the best disinfectant. Try your pessimist 
with a compliment and five thousand a year. 


“The Boers have a genius for disobedience,” says Prof. 
Bryce. Naturally, when ordered by one who is not their 
master. 


“Do you think Christianity is a failure?” asked one of 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol. “It has never been tried,” was the 
sufficient answer. 


If the first man was so low down as modern science puts 
him, it is difficult to see how he could fall, or, if he fell, how 
it could hurt him very much. 


A little child, who had lost his toy balloon, said that it 
“fell up.” Is that what is meant when our doctors of divinity 
tell us that the fall of man was an upward movement? 


The futility of consolation under exasperating circum- 
stances was never better expressed than by Carl Zerrahn 
in his recent farewell to the Handel and Haydn Society. 
“Tt is better to resign than to be resigned.” 


“The real issue in the Far Eastern situation is commercial, 
the fight is for the markets of the future,” says one of our 
contemporaries. Is not something like this the practical issue 
in our religious warfare? The fight is for parishioners. 


The Zranscript of Boston unintentionally does injustice 
to Rev. B. Fay Mills by inserting the word “his” into our 
statement that we printed his sermon on the ‘Historic 
Christ” by request. We asked Mr. Mills for this sermon 
at the request of his friends. 


Elsam Pasha, governor of the province of Bagdad, having 
cut off the heads of all the adult males in his province, made 
inquisition, the following year, as to the prospects of Mo- 
hammedan missions there. He was gravely informed that 
they were capital. The women and children still lived. 


If the disagreement of doctors is the despair of patients, 
what must the confusion of pupils be amidst the contradictions 
of educators? T. P. Mahaffy, in his Birmingham address, 
ably questions the claim that all our higher education has 
been vastly improved by modern text-books, modern methods, 
and by the principle of competitive examinations. 


The study of Greek history remains profitable, whatever 
may be thought of the Greek language. Hausrath says 
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that “democracy created in Greece a grovelling, swarming 
individual life, ever toiling confusedly in greater stir and 
variety. Witness Aristophanes and Euripides. The pain- 
ful, mad laughter of the one, the eloquent melancholy of 
the other, do but express the same rending of the spirit 
and the same decay.” 


The Choctaws have voted down the proposition of the 
Dawes Committee to divide their land in severalty and make 
the Indian Territory part of the national dominion. Where- 
upon the Outlook says, “ If we cannot secure the consent of 
the Indians in the Indian Territory to our national prerogative 
there, it is our duty to resume that sovereignty by force, if 
necessary.” What! without the consent of the governed ? 
Ask Mr. James Bryce about that. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Best Gift. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 


The recent references to “giving” in the Aegzster sug- 
gest the question whether the best gifts have not always 
been human lives. Our Christmas gifts, emblematic of the 
gift of Jesus Christ to the world, really represent all noble 
lives of which the life of Jesus is a type. They are gifts, 
for Jesus had not where to lay his head, Paul supported 
himself while preaching the good news, John the Baptist 
lived with the utmost simplicity, Socrates lived and died in 
poverty. So with most of man’s benefactors, while those 
who have lived for self have been richly rewarded by the 
world. 

Only the good and the noble are to be had for the asking, 
and they are the salt of the earth that has kept it pure and 
wholesome. 

Not forgetting the noble Unitarian philanthropists, past 
and present, nor disregarding the saying that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, is it not nevertheless true that our 
greatest need to-day is of men who feel that they are gzven to 
the world to work for lofty ideals in religion and society, 
whether it pays or not? W. F. PHALEN. 

Francestown, NV.H. 


God and Man. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was glad to read Mr. Howard N. Brown’s letter upon the 
subject of free-will. The subject is endless, and never has 
been conclusively settled by either side ; but, personally, every 
man must decide for himself. Certainly, I have no doubt 
whatever as to my own freedom of will, within limits; and I 
care not how narrow the limits, if only there is some freedom. 
Granted an infinitesimally small degree of freedom, and the 
world can be reconstructed, and man’s hopes justified. 

A good article on this subject will be found in William 
James’s “ Psychology.” Moreover, I have been interested in 
reading the life and poems of Tennyson, recently, to see how 
strongly that great poet believed in human freedom. He 
speaks of man as resembling a bird on a perch in a cage, 
with freedom to hop from one perch to another; and he 
believes in the enlarging of the cage, and in its ultimate 
demolition, and the greater freedom consequent. 

Tennyson also says a profound word when he speaks of 
man’s free-will as due to the voluntary self-limitation of his 
own will, by God himself, at that point. So I believe, as the 
great poet laureate said, that we do have power over our own 
acts and over the world: every one of us has, in some degree, 
the power which King Arthur desired,— power on this dark 
world to lighten it, and power on this dead world to make it 
live.” BRADLEY GILMAN, 
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Sonnet. 


God speaks to hearts of men in many ways: 
Some the red banner of the rising sun, 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught his praise ; 
Some the sweet silence when the day is done, 
Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s gaze ; 
And some have found him where low rafters ring 
To greet the hand that helps, the heart that cheers; 
And some in prayer, and some in perfecting 
Of watchful toil through unrewarding years ; 
And some not less are his, who vainly sought 
His voice, and with his-silence have been taught,— 
Who bore his chains who bade them to be bound, 
And at the end in finding not have found. 

— The Spectator. 


Parson Bentley, 
Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Mass., 1783-1819. 


BY MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE. 


ite 


Would that*it were in the power of the writer to do 
justice to the life and character of the distinguished citizen, 
the erudite scholar, the enlightened patriot, and the broad- 
minded philanthrophist, who was for thirty-six eventful and 
trying years the faithful and devoted pastor of the East 
Church. He came to Salem a young man, endowed with 
uncommon powers, a student of a rare stamp; and a stu- 
dent, ardent and industrious, he remained through life. He 
believed the Scripture: “If the truth make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed”; and he sought for truth. He sought 
for knowledge in all directions, through the domains of 
nature, of science, of literature, and of art. He was a fine 
linguist, and at that early day was the only good Arabic 
scholar in the United States. He sought for truth in the 
Orient, and found much, long before “The Light of Asia ” 
appeared. 

As a citizen, he identified himself with the town in all 
its interests. It was then divided into two school districts 
by what is now Washington Street. ‘The school-houses were 
one-story buildings. Soon after he came, a sad event proved 

‘the quality of his citizenship. The master of the lower 
school suddenly died, and the school committee directed the 
school to be closed. As soon as he heard of it, he went 
to the school committee to protest against the closing of the 
school. To this it was replied that they had no teacher 
for it. He said: “Gentlemen, have the school opened in 
the morning. I will teach it till you can provide a suitable 
teacher.” 

The report spread, with almost electric rapidity, that 
Parson Bentley was going to teach. This brought every 
boy next morning, promptly at the opening hour, to the 
school-house, where they found him waiting for them. After 
saluting them, he walked into the school-house, not in the 
midst of a mob of rushing boys, but at the head of quite an 
orderly procession. His style of dress, severely plain, had 
often attracted their notice. His silver cuff buttons, knee 
buckles, and shoe buckles were articles of use, not ornament. 
The long academic robe, with its ample sleeves; the broad- 
brimmed hat, shelter alike from sun and rain; the snow-white 
minister’s band around his neck; and his nice hands,— were 
objects of remark; but his grace of motion and elegance of 
manner captured their unbounded admiration. Above all, 
his cheerfulness of look, tone, and word, changed the atmos- 
phere of that school-room entirely. It was no longer a 
prison, and its discipline a torture. Work was~no longer 
weariness. He was an ideal teacher. Before commencing 
the routine work, he spoke to the boys of the dignity of their 
human nature, the grand powers of the mind in which con- 
sisted their likeness to the infinite God, their heavenly 
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Father; that to cultivate the mind, which is our duty and 
ought to be our pleasure, would increase and beautify this 
divine likeness. 

The boys Stood straighter and looked taller. They had 
never heard, of this august relationship before, nor of its 
obligations. Their work commenced. The boys noticed 
how carefully he handled the book that was passed to him. 
He opened to the page of the reading lesson. He spoke 
to them of the writer, of the time when he lived, of the sub- 
ject and its purport; and then, with all the magic of his 
rhetorical power, he read it to them. Was this reading? 
They had never heard anything like it! It was alive, in- 
vested with a charm they never dreamed of. Then he went 
through the lesson, paragraph by paragraph, pointing to the 
difficult words, showing how they were spelled, how pro- 
nounced, and then sent them to study. They had never 
studied so before. Oh, if they could only attain to the 
grace of this accomplished scholar! The boys surprised 
themselves —if they did not surprise their teacher — when 
they read the lesson. Grammar was not included in the 
curriculum of the three R’s. No one heard the words orthog- 
raphy, etymology, or syntax; but every spelling and reading 
lesson gave opportunity for much instruction. He made 
them go over their spelling lesson aloud with him before 
studying it, and explained it to them, showing how one letter 
had power over another, and could nullify it; for instance, 
how that #, though only a breath, could, when coming after 
p, utterly deprive it of its sound, and compel it to a partner- 
ship, where both letters should assume a new name (/), as 
in “ philosophy.” 

He never permitted them to stumble blindly over the 
lesson, which had a new interest every time because of the 
new and important instruction he gave them. Before every 
lesson in arithmetic he explained its utility, and the necessity 
of mastering it, if the scholar desired, as he ought, to possess 
the power of knowledge; how important this was in all great 
operations, and that hands with educated brains to direct 
them did, and always could, accomplish wonders. In proof, 
he would adduce the glories of Fgypt, Greece, and Rome. 
No day passed without its excursion into some broad field of 
time or space. No one, in those days, heard of “ ethical 
culture”; but wherever was there more thorough moral train- 
ing than there was in that East Parish school-house? There 
were no more poutings, tears, obstinacy, or truancy. Of course 
there were no more punishments. His government was by 
reason, not by force. The boys recognized him as their 
friend, always kind and helpful. 

During their writing lessons, after giving them general 
directions as to their position, placing their books, holding 
their pens, etc., he would be going from desk to desk, mend- 
ing pens, and giving advice. His cheerful and hopeful look, 
his smile of encouragement, were inspirations to effort. 
When the new teacher came, the school was in excellent 
order and discipline. He did not separate from his boys 
nor from his interest in their welfare. He had been their 
faithful and affectionate teacher; and they were his grateful, 
admiring, devoted friends through life. Who can measure 
the power of his influence? Those boys became able, ener- 
getic, and useful men; and the success of their lives, with 
deepest and heartfelt gratitude, they were proud to ascribe to 
their beloved friend and teacher, Parson Bentley. 

Salem being an important seaport, the young lads’ ambi- 
tion was to seek their fortune on the high seas, to ascend 
from cabin boy to captain, and perhaps to merchant. He 
knew well all the vessels, their ports of destination, and the 
young people going in them. He would have talks with them 
about the countries to which they were going, their products, 
their people, their governments, their place in the scale of 
civilization, and the opportunities to increase their stock of 
useful knowledge. And he would ask them to bring him 
something from these places,— an old book, if they could get 
it; and, when the vessels came back, his young friends would 
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bring him mementoes of their travels, often rare curiosities. 
These were carefully placed in his cabinet, which at the time 
of his death was richly stored with a most valuable collec- 
tion. This cabinet, with all his paintings and engravings, 
he left by his will to the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester. He left also to this society his German books and 
all manuscripts not of his own hand. He left to Allegheny 
College, Meadville, then in its struggling infancy, his classical 
and professional books,—nearly seven hundred volumes. 
What a bequest! and how serviceable it must have been to 
that institution! It is truly wonderful that he managed to 
obtain a library so large and so valuable, when we take into 
view the smallness of his income. He was settled on a salary 
of a thousand dollars a year, but he had such sympathy for 
the embarrassments of his people in the troublous times that 
he receipted in full for eight hundred dollars. He must have 
restricted his personal expenses very much to enable him to 
do the works of charity which were unremitted. 


A Disaster for France. 


BY SVETOZAR IVAN TONJOROFF. 


The disastrous feature of the Dreyfus-Zola-Esterhazy 
affair in France is that hardly a name among the illustrious 
and the:commanding in the republic has been left unbe- 
smirched. The honor of hardly an individual has been left 
untarnished. The judiciary, the army, the legislature, the 
government, the newspapers,— nothing of all that constitute 
the moral, intellectual, and material greatness of France has 
escaped in this miserable campaign of mud-throwing, back- 
biting, falsehood, and intrigue. 

There have even been moments when serious and thought- 
ful men have doubted the permanency of the republic itself. 
France has been in the throes of painful uncertainty. It 
was as if the “man on the white horse,’ who now lies in 
Pere-la-Chaise cemetery, a suicide, had come back to life, 
and had awakened the spirit of sedition and _ hostility to the 
government that is always lying dormant beneath the d/ouses 
of the Parisian mob, ready to break out into violence at any 
half-reasonable provocation. 

And what is all this hue and cry about? 

A military officer, after due examination by a court- 
martial, presided over by the men who constitute the mili- 
tary prestige of France, is found guilty of an act of treason, 
of selling important military secrets of his country to a 
foreign, and presumably a hostile, government. The culprit 
is sentenced to imprisonment for life in an iron cage on a 
desert island. There he is kept continually under the eyes 
of silent guards, who are under orders to shoot down their 
prisoner at the slightest indication of an attempt at rescue 
or escape,—a sinister fate merited by a no less sinister 
offence. 

In any other country but France the decision of the 
military tribunal, whatever the sentimental pity for the pris- 
oner, would have been received with due respect; and the 
question would have been closed after the termination of 
the trial and the imposition of the sentence. Not so in 
France, where people are accustomed to see politics in judi- 
cial decisions, and to suspect the presence of German spies 
in the secret cabinets of the ministry of war. 

The friends of the condemned Capt. Dreyfus, who 
happened to be a Jew, reopened the question boldly and 
emphatically. That in so doing they put vast sums of 
money into circulation cannot be doubted seriously. After 
the matter had been forgotten for over a year, the press 
of Paris suddenly flamed out with sensational charges of 
incompetency, of corruption, of a desire to shield high- 
placed personages against the judges who had found Drey- 
fus guilty of treason in its most revolting form. Col. 
Ferdinand Esterhazy, a Hungarian in French service, was 
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pointed out as the true culprit. The clamor grew so great 
that the government did not dare to risk the issue in the 
chamber. Count Esterhazy was brought before a court- 
martial, the proceedings of which were so completely devoid 
of embarrassing questions as to suggest previous rehearsals, 
and was unanimously found innocent. 

And now there are other trials on the docket. Emile Zola, 
the high priest of realism ; Col. Picquart, a high officer of the 
general staff ; and nobody knows how many others besides,— 
are under judicial investigation for their attacks upon the 
military tribunal that convicted Dreyfus, and upon the govern- 
ment in general. It is confidently predicted that the most 
popular French writer of to-day will receive a prison-sentence 
of at least one year’s duration. 

The trial, perfunctory as it was, placed French society, 
French morals, and French officialdom in the most unfavor- 
able light possible. It was demonstrated, quite incidentally, 
and as if the facts in themselves were of no significance 
whatever, that women of notorious reputations were entirely in 
the secrets of the headquarters staff, that these same women 
were in the habit of blackmailing men upon whom the honor 
of France largely depends, and that the breaking of marriage 
vows is a perfectly normal proceeding in.the art capital of the 
world. 

The strongest evidence of the pitifully low state of French 
morals is to be found in the fact that these incidental dis- 
closures awakened no cry of indignation among the people. 
No powerful voice was raised against the private depravity of 
public men. The conditions were passed over in silence, as 
indicating nothing abnormal, nothing that deserves the sting 
of public rebuke or public scorn. 

A feature of the situation has been the appalling facility with 
which charges and counter-charges of bribery were bandied 
back and forth by Dreyfusians and anti-Dreyfusians. ‘The 
most reputable journals of France were not exempt from bold 
and insistent charges of corruption. M. Zola was accused of 
being in the pay of the “Jewish syndicate” that sought the 
vindication of the condemned officer. That this accusation 
is taken seriously by the people of Paris was indicated pain- 
fully a few days ago when Zola was accompanying the body 
of Alphonse Daudet, his friend and the friend of. the people, 
on its way to the tomb. Men climbed upon lamp-posts, in 
order that they might command an unobstructed view of the 
cortege and of the multitude, and hurled the most bitter taunts 
at the great realist, even in that moment of solemnity and 
grief, —a grief that was truly national. 

Of Esterhazy himself, little can be said that can do man- 
kind good to know. Of his private life enough was made 
public at his trial to show that he is a fairly true representative 
of the Parisian type as it appears to Saxon eyes. 

The house of Esterhazy is one of the oldest in Hungary. 
Until quite recent times, it stood for all that was reactionary 
and treasonable to the cause of liberty. Prince Nicholas, 
the founder of the material greatness of the Esterhazys, dis- 
tinguished himself in the early part of the seventeenth century 
by opposing the aspirations of his countrymen for religious 
tolerance and freedom from the galling yoke of the Haps- 
burgs, and was rewarded for his treason by being appointed 
palatine of Hungary. He it was who endeavored to teach 
his master, Ferdinand II., the doctrine that no oaths made by 
a king to his subjects under political pressure are sacred, and 
that freedom of thought and of belief is inimical to stable gov- 
ernment. ‘That Leopold was an apt pupil, Hungary found 
out a little after the accession of Esterhazy to the palatinate, 
in the wholesale violence that helped to stamp out free relig- 
ious thought in that country. 

Another member of the house of Esterhazy, the notorious 
Prince Paul, was enriched by being awarded a large portion 
of the estates which Leopold I. confiscated from the Hunga- 
rian nobles who had protested against Hapsburg bigotry and 
Hapsburg abuses in 1668. The national uprising (text-books 
on history call it “a conspiracy of the nobles ”), under the 
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leadership of the gallant and much misjudged Tokolyi, was 
crushed, owing largely to the unpatriotic efforts of Prince Paul. 

It remained for two members of the family, in the middle 
of the present century, to redeem in a measure the name of 
Esterhazy from the obloquy of history by adhering in a con- 
servative degree to the national cause of 1848. 

If Count Esterhazy is really guilty of the charge of selling 
the military secrets of his adopted country to a hostile gov- 
ernment,— and there are those who still insist that he is,— 
he will surely have all the advantages of precedent for his 
act of treason. 

In the mean while the Dreyfus-Esterhazy-Zola-Picquart 
affair is by no means closed at Paris, and it may be that by 
the time these lines are under the eyes of the reader the 
Meline cabinet will have ceased to be, as one of the results 
of the greatest national scandal of modern times. 


London Letter. 


In the ending of the year all things are in fog and mud 
and muddle over here. It is the general chaos, we hope, 
that precedes the new creation. In that part of the world 
where “business is business,” it is “an eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth” all along the line. Obstinacy, stupidity, 
unreasonableness, impolicy, and even inhumanity, possess 
the spirits of nominally Christian men. Masters and men 
combine against each other’s welfare, until there is fear and 
torment for both the body and the soul all up and down the 
land. Nothing goes on prosperously as it should. Trade, 
of various kinds, is transferring its head centres to other 
realms ; and England is losing her hold upon certain manu- 
factures which it is doubtful whether she can ever regain. 
John Bull is a dogged and inelastic old chap,— unyielding. 
uncompromising,— preferring to go to his grave to giving in. 
Divided now against himself, he is doing his level best to 
cudgel his own brains out. He has, on both sides, forgotten 
the spirit of One who gives sweetness and rest and brother- 
liness rather than this mad spirit which would compel the 
Kingdom of God by violence. Or, if he has not forgotten 
Christ’s spirit, he thinks it too high-flown and sentimental 
for these practical matters of bread and butter and rates 
of wages and hours of labor. But experience, and the going 
on of the world, will teach, as it ever has been teaching, that 
there is no social safety where love is dethroned, and all the 
false gods prevail. 

One very remarkable thing comes out in this great labor 
conflict; that is, the large amount of money forthcoming 
as “outside help” for the men who will not resume work, 
no matter what the consequences may be, save upon terms 
of their own dictation. At first one was disposed to admire 
the generosity and sympathy thus shown by those wealthier 
people not directly involved in the contest. But, when it 
transpires that no small share of this “outside help” comes 
from firms in other countries interested to keep English 
manufactures out of the market, and to paralyze industry 
here as long as possible, one’s feelings change. Crafty 
stratagem of this sort may be lawful in this sorry warfare; 
but it is odious,— a part and parcel of that wisdom which is 
both prevalent and devilish. 

Here is an account of a slight skirmish that has come 
directly within my own knowledge. Its spirit is a sample 
of that in which the great battle is being fought. A frierd, 
as in holiday he summered high up on the hills of God, 
listened to the still small voice within, and heard the 
Sermon on the Mount. He resolved not to be a hearer only, 
but a doer of the living Word. On his return to England 
he shortened the hours of his workmen from fifty-two to 
forty-eight, and raised their wages three shillings per week 
all around. A few days-after he had done this, the secretary 
of their trades-union called upon him, with the demand that 
he should raise the wages of these men two shillings per 
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week, “But I have just done more than that. I have 
easel each man’s wages three shillings,” said my friend; 

and I shall not do anything further this year. My men are 
all perfectly content with their hours and their pay.” “That 
doesn’t matter. The union has decreed that all employers 
must now make an advance of two shillings ; and, if you do 
not comply with that condition, it will withdraw all its 
members at work for you.” “Withdraw them, then. I can 
do what is right, but to such tyranny I cannot submit.’ 
In a day or two the men received their orders to leave. 
The best of them refused to obey, and gave up their mem- 
bership in the trades-union. Those who did leave had to 
go down to lower wages and to work longer hours. ‘The offi- 
cials and leaders of these unions, for whose interest it is that 
war should continue, are to blame for the long continuance 
of the feud rather than the men whose suspicions and 
enmities they inflame. They are grinding their own axes 
at the expense of both masters and men,—at the expense 
of the whole nation, in fact. 

Barnum’s is a name to conjure with. Though the body of 
the Broadway showman of our boyhood has been mouldering 
in the ground these many years, his soul is certainly march- 
ing on. London remembers that in the days of his flesh he 
made advent here, hobnobbed with royalty, and was a first- 
class American lion at the tables of the gods. And for some 
months it has heard his spirit tapping upon all its boardings, 
and his coming heralded by all the trumpeters of the press. 
At last he is here! No longer is he content with the woolly 
horse and happy family we once went from Hartford, Conn., 
to New York to see. He sways a much larger kingdom 
now; and thousands upon thousands of Londoners are 
flocking to see his “Greatest Show on Earth.”. How many © 
horses did Solomon have? Barnum tells us, through the 
medium, Bailey, that he has four hundred; and beautiful 
horses, well groomed by intelligent American gentlemen, 
gathered from both the first and the last families of the 
United States, they certainly are. Theyall looked so sleek 
the other day, as your correspondent inspected them, and 
their grooms were so agreeable, that he really did not know 
which he would choose to be,—a horse or a groom in the 
Barnum resurrection. ‘We all struck England about four 
weeks ago, except the giraffe that broke its neck, and that 
other fat woman who wouldn’t come, We intend staying 
in London until April, and on this side the Atlantic for 
three years. We are all Americans, every one of us. 
Well, all but those Arabs, Egyptians, the Mahdi, and the 
dervishes, etc.” This show is monstrous, certainly. It 
reminds one of the impression the widows of Utah made on 
Mark Twain. When they, weeping, invited him to marry 
them, he declined to do so on account of their too-much- 
ness. This prodigious display of live stock and lively per- 
formance suffers a little from its too-much-ness. ‘Too many 
calls are made upon the visitor all at once. Too many 
things are going on simultaneously. In the attempt to keep 
an eye upon everything, it becomes impossible to see any- 
thing perfectly. Isn’t this a mistake visible upon the sur- 
face of many American things in these last days? Some of 
these Unity Club programmes of a single winter’s work! 
All the widows of Utah again! ‘The literature, sacred 
and profane, of ages and of nations, to be read, compared, 
discussed, swallowed, digested, and transmuted into the 
higher life, all in the Tuesday evenings of the frosty six 
months! “Oh, it is too much!” and “it is the too-much- 
ness we object to.” It suggests the gourmand, who does just 
that sort of thing until apoplexy seizes and ends him ; 
devours so complacently every possible viand the caterer 
can set before him until catastrophe brings a coroner, and 
the finding “ Died of too-much-ness.” 

Our newspaper, the /nguirer, changes its editor with the 
year. He who goes is a great favorite with us all. He 
can’t help it. He is genial, poetic, his head well up in the 
high ideals, his feet on the rock; a man always sweetly 
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abounding in his own way, and as sweetly allowing others 
to aboundin their ways; a good thinker of good, a good 
worker of good; spiritual, Christian without making a cant 
parade of that name; a man worthy of all the praise and love 
he naturally evokes. The man who steps into his editorial 
place is also in high esteem. He is broad and catholic in 
his sympathies. The friends he has are grappled to him 
with hooks that are more enduring than hooks of steel. He 
comes with advantages his predecessor lacked. He can 
devote all his time and all his strength to making the paper 
what the liberal Christian organ of England ought tobe. He 
will have no pastoral work upon his hands, but the paper only. 
His advent fills us all with hope. We hope that the 
Inquirer will soon run neck and neck with the Register as a 
religious family newspaper. But the new editor will have to 
leap, or break, some of the bars of precedent; and, being a 
brave, thoughtful, clear-conscienced, and free man, he will 
doubtless do it. 

Since we first began to read the /uguzrer, it has brightened 
up considerably. The element of dulness has been largely 
eliminated ; but it might shine more and more unto a more 
perfect day. At any rate, we hope it will not represent the 
sentiment of that considerable company in the liberal camp 
who are forever inquiring, or, as one put it, “who are al- 
ways learning, but never coming to a knowledge of the truth.” 
In the spiritual life there are certain fixed centres and sources 
of all our supply, not to be ignored or made of secondary 
importance, save at peril of spiritual starvation. God in 
Christ, and God in us,— forever verifying each other,— deep 
answering unto deep, are, to all Christendom, such centres 
and sources of spiritual supply. Our new editor has a wise 
and clear discernment of these, and light from the Father and 
from the Son will guide his spirit in the conduct of the 
paper. San 
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The old friends of the Christian Register will surely be 
among the readiest to meet its New Year’s “ Greeting” with 
their answering hail and God-speed. The strong notes of 
hope and high purpose sounded in it must be responded to, 
and revoiced all along the line. Loyalty to our denominational 
opportunity, and a new sense of sharing in the religious enter- 
prises of the Church Universal and the movements of Christian 
civilization, are the dominants in this bugle-call, and make it 
clear that the major key is to be kept throughout. If my 
unsummoned similes suggest medicine and music too obtru- 
sively, let them be forgiven as a bungling aspiration to 
express the “health and joy” of the ancient greeting. 

May I especially commend the declared purpose, to give 
the readers of the Register the important religious news of 
the world? In the increase of fellowship in religious thought 
and activity, this is most important; and provincialism in 
religious knowledge and sympathy is surely most inconsistent 
in a church that exists to witness for a broader basis of faith 


and work. Let us be more awake to the great events in ~ 


religious enterprise and scholarship throughout the world. 
Our Meadville School goes on this year not less strongly 
than usual, though with somewhat lessened numbers. Perhaps 
the fear of too many ministers has been unwisely spread 
among the churches, turning some aside from the work of 
preparation on which they would otherwise have entered. 
Certainly, as compared with most other callings, the ministry 
is not “full”; and no youth of good abilities and strong 
purpose has any occasion for turning back. Every such man, 
if he have what Dr. Oliver Stearns used to commend to us as 
‘mental and moral pluck,” can help to make as much room 
as he can possibly occupy. But there is as certainly need of 
a type of theological student too rare in our time,— young 
men of privilege and resource, who can go out into the mis- 
sionary work of the churches — and missionary the work of 
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most of them tends more and more to be — unvexed by 
pecuniary needs, and unhampered by the whims of the 
audiences they may happen to gather. Our Meadville grad- 
uates of the last years have certainly no reason to complain 
of the reception they have received in the churches, and on 
occasion are willing to “endure hardness.” But there is a 
certain necessary material substrate in the planting of new 
churches, without which no endurance can be victorious ; and 
I can conceive no larger opportunity for the generous ambi- 
tion of any young man of conscience and culture than to 
help plant centres of civilization and Christian service, such 
as our churches must be to be at all, in the century that is 
coming. 

We have been greatly helped by several courses of lectures 
on the Adin Ballou foundation lately. Hon. Carroll Ds 
Wright spoke most interestingly on the use of statistics and 
civil service reform, and recalled to us the days when he 
presided in our South Middlesex Conference. Dr. E. Reds 
Gould of New York discoursed ably on Civics, using the 
late election in New York as his text. But he charmed us 
especially by a lecture on Recreation, in which he pleaded 
most persuasively for the agencies that multiply health and 
joy in the lowlier life of our great cities. Then followed Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, with six lectures on the Relation of the Ministry 
to Education, characterized by his usual breadth of view and 
intense devotion to the American public school. Prof. 
Jenks of Cornell University is to lecture this week on 
Citizenship, and how to prepare for it. Then Mr. Kimball 
is coming soon with the course on the Religion of Evolution, 
and Mr. Sunderland to tell us of India, and Mr. Fenn with 
his annual course in New Testament Criticism. 

Meantime Prof. Christie has been giving four lectures on - 
the Parables, in the church, and Mr. Lawrance has pro- 
jected and begun a further course of Sunday evening lectures 
on the Development of Christianity, from Judaism to the 
Reformation. In this work he is assisted not only by the 
Theological School, but by professors of Allegheny College 
and others. A similar course last year was very largely 
attended, and it is evidence of the good feeling now existing 
here that several pastors and other clergymen of various 
denominations took part in the enterprise. 

Enterprise has surely characterized our church here dur- 
ing the past years, with what happy results our renovated 
and now beautiful church edifice, and the good feeling and 
excellent financial showing at the annual banquet and par- 
ish meeting last Saturday night, bear abundant witness. 


H. H. B. 
The Power of Life. 
The operations of life are noiseless and unseen. Yonder 
on the brink of a precipice rests a great boulder. It weighs 


a hundred tons. All the winds of the mountain join in one, 
and whirl about it and push with mighty rush and roar. The 
great stone is not moved. The power was not in the whirl 
wind. The mountains shake and tremble with a power be- 
neath them. Still the stone is not displaced. The power is 
not in the earthquake. At length a winged seed borne on 
the evening breeze is lodged just under the great rock, find- 
ing its correspondences,— earth, moisture, light, air. The 
spirit of life dormant within awakes. here issues from it a 
little root, that creeps along, just behind and under the mas- 
sive stone, feeding as it grows. What is this tiny thing com- 
pared with the dynamics of the wind and the earthquake ? 
But year after year that root enlarges, and in two decades it 
is silently lifting that boulder. Time passes, but life is never 
ina hurry. Life does not belong to time: time belongs to 
life. In a century the microscopic germ in that winged seed 
lifts the hundred tons’ weight, and pushes it over the brink. 
The power was in the life: life is the still small voice of God. 
SAMUEL E. EasTMAn. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Immanence and Transcendence. 


BY LAURA A. NOWLIN. 


Higher than the highest heaven 
The rapt spirit that aspireth ; 

Deeper than the deepest ocean 
The deep spirit that inquireth. 


His the majesty enthroned 

High above heaven’s highest spaces ; 
His the loveliness unfolded 

In the nearest, dearest faces. 


And our spirits leap to meet him 
O’er the infinite abysses, 

Yet behold his love reflected 
In a prattling infant’s kisses. 


Swift-winged Thought, that travels far, 
To depth of.ocean, height of star, 

In glowing Pleiad, lowly clod, 
Finds evermore the thought of God. 


Che Pulpit. 


The New Year in Religion. 


BY REV. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 


“« While the earth remaineth, summer and winter shall not cease.”— 
GEN. viii. 22. 

Religion, like everything that lives, has its seasons. J. S. 
Mill divided its history into long “organic periods” of growth 
and long “critical periods” of negation. He said such an 
organic period was seen in Greek and Roman polytheism, 
followed by the critical period under the philosophers ; that, 
another organic period began with Christianity, and lasted 
until the Reformation, when another critical period began, 
and has lasted ever since. Mr. Mill’s “ periods” are but the 
alternating seasons of religious life,— the summer and winter 
of the Lord, with whom “a thousand years are as one day.” 
It was indeed a fertile summer when that Greek religion bore 
its luxuriant foliage of beautiful beliefs and legends, and its 
more lasting fruits in art and poetry, never since surpassed. 
It was another summer when Christianity leaved out in 
new creeds and ceremonies, and blossomed in innumerable 
churches with all the fruitful worship and work they pro- 
duced. It was a summer, not only of growth, but of warm 
zeal and fervent faith. ‘That zeal fired men to fight against 
heathen and heretics, and give their lives for their church as 
they would for their homes. That faith filled the people, and 
made them sure their beliefs would last forever. ‘The Atha- 
nasian Creed calmly condemned to perdition all who should 
not believe it; and the church doctrines long kept their 
freshness, and were as full of life in Protestant as in Catholic 
lands. Even Milton wrote of Adam’s fall as a sure historic 
fact; and fora hundred years the most popular American poem 
was that “Day of Doom,” which consigned to eternal fire 
even infants who died before they reached the cradle, and 
which seemed so true that one of the foremost preachers pre- 
dicted it would keep its popularity till the dreadful “ Day” 
should arrive. So little thought was there that the foliage of 
that long religious summer could ever fall or fade. 

But it had to, for July cannot last forever. The autumnal 
air of cool criticism came to kill whatever could not with- 
stand it, and many a medieval belief withered and died. 
That “ Day of Doom ” is hard to find, and its teachings have 
become so repugnant that many a preacher denies that they 
were ever taught. “ Paradise Lost” is read no longer for its 
theology, but only for its poetry; and many so dislike its 
theology that they cannot see the poetry. Adam’s fail “is 
curiously forgotten, and in many a pulpit Adam himself has 
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become as mythical as Admetus. That Athanasian Creed 
1s practically shelved in the Protestant Church. Even the 
Westminster Confession is admitted to need revision, and the 
opposition to its revision probably comes largely from the 
foresight that so little would be left of it. 

Of course, this theological foliage has not fallen everywhere. 
In many a covered garden and church conservatory it is kept 
still green. But, where freely exposed to the open air of 
thought, it has lost its life. Poetic people have indeed 
continued to see beauty in its dying forms, as they do in 
the October foliage; and many still keep them, as they keep 
colored leaves upon their walls through the winter, but it is 
for ornament rather than for vital use. Men of coarser 
mind see no beauty at all in the falling doctrines, but have 
rudely trampled them under foot, like November leaves ; and 
some have sought boyishly to make a huge bonfire of them 
all. ‘The air also has lost its old emotional warmth, has often 
grown quite chill, and sometimes so cold as to send the more 
mercurial spirits among us down to zero and below. The 
winter season of religion has arrived. 

Nor can we escape it. These changes are something 
which we cannot stop, any more than we can stop the sun in 
the sky. Many preachers tell us to cling to the old beliefs, 
and not let them go. They might as well tell us not to let 
the leaves go from our maples in November. Our wills have 
little to do with the process. When the life sap of sincere 
thought and feeling ceases to circulate through any church 
doctrines or ceremonies, they might as well drop. We may 
cling to them, as some oaks do to their dead leaves all winter ; 
but they do not help us, and their rustle is not religion. 
Real religion means life and sincerity; and, when the winter 
comes, we may as well admit it. 

We may even welcome it, for it comes for good. We do 
not want hot summer all the year. A season of it is neces- 
sary; but, if prolonged, it becomes unhealthy. In - religion, 
as in life, autumn is wanted to check disease, and winter to_ 
kill its germs more completely, and brace our systems to a 
higher health. Warm seasons of feeling, and even hotter 
days of fervor, are very helpful to religious growth; but, if 
too long, they weaken us, breed fevers in our souls, and all 
sorts of spiritual epidemics in society. The emotional re- 
vival needs to be followed by an intellectual one, excitement 
by cool criticism, and fervor by a touch of frost, to check 
the fevers that summer has started. Warm feeling is indis- 
pensable for softening the soul, but so are the cooling 
breezes of free thought for bracing it up. Revival meetings 
are excellent in their place, but so are science and scepti- 
cism in theirs. In religion, as in the calendar, spring and 
fall are alike natural and necessary; and January is just as 
divine as June. 

So it has proved in history. That medizval midsummer 
of devotion and zeal, however serviceable to religion, was no 
more so than the subsequent November season of scepti- 
cism. For zeal,— like the fire which typifies it,— though a 
most blessed thing in the world, needs most of all things to 
be wisely controlled, or it will burn us up. Indeed, that old 
church zeal did burn altogether too much. It set hearts on 
fire, not only with love for their own doctrines, but with hate 
for all others, and made men eager to burn, not only the 
hated doctrines, but the people who held them. And it 
would have gone on burning, had not criticism come with its 
autumnal rains to put out the fires. Those same eighteenth- 
century sceptics who so chilled church zeal by their abun- 
dant use of reason and ridicule, by that very process, put an 
end to intolerances and inhumanities which the Church had 
allowed for centuries, and some of which it had established. 
Even Voltaire, with all his mockery, did so good a work in 
this way that Lecky said he had done “ more to destroy the 
greatest of human curses than any other of the sons of 
men.” So Lowell said of him, “ We owe half our freedom 
now to the leering old mocker”; and even Prof. Jowett, as 
twice recorded in his new Life, said, “ Voltaire had done 
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more gogd than all the Fathers of the Church put together.” 
In view of all that scepticism has done to overthrow intoler- 
ance and bring a larger charity, we ought not to complain of 
its low temperature, but give thanks for the winter, too, 
however much it may have weakened the religious life. 

Nor has it weakened the real religious life, but rather 
proved its permanence and power. In the vegetable world 
the life is not lost in winter, but only withdrawn from the 
surface to survive in roots and seeds innumerable, and to 
show its vitality much better than in the summer foliage. 
For the leaves flourishing in the June air are no such proof 
of the power of life as are the little buds, left bare, but safe, 
through all the blasts of winter. The fruits swelling beneath 
the summer sun do not begin to show so much life as do the 
millions of minute seeds blown about amid the winter snows 
or locked in frozen soil, but only to start again into new 
shoots and trees. It is the winter rather than the summer 
that tells the triumph of even vegetable life. So the power of 
religious life is shown better in its sceptical January than in its 
credulous June. Religion flowering in churches and fruiting 
in deeds of devotion, when its midsummer faith forced it into 
activity, did not begin to show ‘its life so well as when — 
stripped of its old forms and faith —it still kept active its 
vital principles of righteousness and love. It would seem easy 
for men to be saints when they had those medizval fears 
and hopes to help them. But were they any more saintly 
than the sceptics themselves? Contrasting the two, even 
Macaulay says, “On one side was a church boasting of the 
purity of a doctrine derived from the apostles, but disgraced 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew: on the other side was 
a sect laughing at the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue at 
the sacraments, but ready to encounter principalities and 
powers in the cause of justice, mercy, and toleration.” In 
these essential things the sceptics look the more religious of 
the two. And since then how many men called infidels 
have still been leading most saintly lives, unhelped by the 
forms or faith of the Church, fighting wrong, not from fear of 
hell, but because it was wrong; doing right, not from hope 
of heaven, but because it was right, and living the real 
religion of righteousness! If religion means “to do justly 
and love mercy,” to help others “in their affliction, and to 
keep one’s self unspotted from the world,” then it has 
counted many of its best saints among men who have 
rejected church liturgies and beliefs. The falling of the 
leaves has only shown how deeply the real religious life was 
rooted. The winter has not harmed religion, but has rather 
proved its power. 

And it will increase it, just as the literal winter is the 
passage to a larger life. As at the base of every fallen leaf 
lies a bud waiting to grow into a new branch, so beneath 
every fallen doctrine lay a truth waiting to unfold into larger 
doctrines. This is already seen, and everywhere wise 
preachers are proclaiming a larger faith. Mr. Savage’s 
famous sermon, “ What O’clock is it in Religion?” well 
shows how the old ideas of the universe and man and 
God are giving way to better, and concludes that it is the 
morning of a new day. Changing the figure, we would say 
that it is the beginning of a new religious year, which 
shall see, not merely darkness give way to light, but Decem- 
ber to new life, and frosts to flowers and fruit. In religion, 
as in the January sky, the sun is starting for a new summer. 
In both alike, it has already started, and made quite an 
advance from its December solstice. That lowest solstice 
in religion was reached a century ago, and since then the 
whole tendency has changed. A hundred years ago, among 
the intellectual class, it was often said an honest man must 
be either an atheist or a fool; and even a Deist was defined 
as “a man who has not lived long enough to become an 
atheist.” In France, Macaulay says, “it was as necessary 
to the character of an accomplished man that he should 
despise the religion of his country as that he should know 
his letters.” And even in Scotland a bishop said few gen- 
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tlemen attended church, and a male communicant was so 
rare as to cause comment. <2 

But, through the present century, religion has been rising 
again from that December solstice. Nor has it been rising 
merely to repeat a former circuit, but with new and larger 
thoughts. Many do not admit this, but, like the two-faced 
Janus from whom the month is named, look backward as 
well as forward, and claim to be still in the old year. 
But in nearly all churches the new is already evident. 
Ideas of nature have enlarged; and, instead of a little world 
made in a week, we see an infinite creation filling all time. 
Ideas of man have changed; and, instead of his fatal fall 
and almost universal perdition, we see his rise, proving 
his worth and promise. Ideas of God have enlarged; and, 
instead of a mere person with human passions and _par- 
tiality, we see a far diviner Power pervading all. nations 
and nature. Ideas of Providence have enlarged; and, in- 
stead of occasional miracles to help a few men, we see 
the infinite miracle of universal laws forever helping all. 
Old ideas of inspiration have enlarged; and, instead of a 
few ancient prophets and one sacred book, we see the same 
inspiration working everywhere through human reason and 
conscience, making all good literature and lives an unending 
Bible. Old ideas of Christianity have enlarged; and we 
see that the goodness which was divine in Jesus is just 
as divine wherever found, and that the incarnation has been 
shown in innumerable men, since every one “that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

This larger faith does indeed bring a new day in religion, 
and outshines the old doctrines as sunrise does the morning 
star. But it comes more like a mew year, to bring life as 
well as light, to melt old animosities in a larger charity, 
and warm souls to a higher growth. We may not yet feel 
its warmth. Like the January sun, it still lies low in the 
sky, not yet shedding heat in our hearts, but only shining 
on our minds with wintry rays. But, like that, it will rise 
ever higher, until we not only see its splendor, but feel its 
power. It will become not merely a truth convincing the 
intellect, but a feeling kindling the soul. Winter will yield 
to spring; and the thoughts that only sparkle now, like 
snow crystals in the sun, will flow in the sap of a new 
religious life, which shall flower in more fraternal sacra- 
ments, and bear the rich fruit of a larger righteousness and 
humanity. 

But that summer is still far away, and will be slow in 
coming. Doubtless much cold weather is yet awaiting us in 
the religious as in the literal year. Hence the practical 
question is what to do with it. Most animals avoid the 
winter, some migrating to warmer climes, some seeking 
holes to hibernate. But man faces it out, and often makes 
it the busiest and best season of the year. So, in religion, 
some souls, frightened by the wintry prospect of freer 
thought, seek the warmth of more tropical churches; while 
some retire from religious life altogether, and, like the 
gophers, settle into a state of hibernation and spiritual 
torpor, without even any hopes of coming out of it. But 
manlier souls say, “We will face the winter out, and make 
the best of it, doing what we can to keep ourselves and 
others warm.” 

But how shall this be done? Some would war against the 
winter. Cold seems such a positive force, bursting vessels, 
killing men, covering lakes with ice, creating glaciers that 
carve the very mountains and carry them over the conti- 
nents. But the physicists tell us it is not positive at all, 
but a mere negation, a minus quantity. Heat is the positive 
thing, and cold is only the absence of it. Freezing is only 
a loss of warmth, and glaciers a mere result of subtraction. 
Of course, this seems a useless distinction; for a freezing 
man finds no comfort in the thought that he is being killed 
by a mere negation. _ Still, the distinction has some practical 
value. For, cold being a nothing, we learn to waste no time 
warring against it, but rather to direct our energies to keep- 
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ing and gaining warmth. In religion, too, the war against 
negations is useless ; and what we want is to work for some 
positive good. A hole in the lawn is removed, not by trying 
to cart it away, but by filling itup. Religious negations are 
simply a void to be filled; and we need say no more about 
cold, but only to seek for warmth. 

But how? The true way would seem to be to get nearer 
to the sun, and to the truth which it symbolizes. But, practi- 
cally, this method does not succeed. We climb a mountain 
toward the sun only to grow colder, and shiver on its sum- 
mit, while the people a mile below are broiling. The aéro- 
naut soars still higher, only to freeze. If our heat does 
come from the sun, we get it only as reflected from the earth, 
and bathing us in the lower air. So, in religion, warmth 
is found, not by philosophers climbing the mountain heights 
of thought or soaring upward in search of truth, but by 
the people who keep close to the interests of earthly life. 
If it does come from above, it reaches us through human 
hearts; and those living- in the humblest valleys get most 
of it. The sparkling peaks of speculation look beauti- 
ful from below, but are icy and slippery when reached,— 
not a pleasant place to live. Religious warmth comes not 
so much by gaining the brighter light of truth as by keeping 
close to human life and human hearts. 

And, so far as it does come from the truth, it comes not so 
much by our nearness as by our attitude toward truth. We 
are some three millions of miles nearer the sun in January 
than in June; and, through all the months while we are 
carried away from him, we grow warm, simply because our 
zone turns its face more directly toward him. So, in the 
wintry period of religious criticism, we are nearer the truth 
than at any other time; but we miss its warmth because we 
are searching it with the intellect rather than turning our 
hearts and lives toward it with devotion. It is not the near- 
ness, but the devoted attitude, that brings summer to the 
soul. And, doubtless, if we would take that attitude to-day, it 
would add great warmth to the religious winter, just as even 
January becomes quite comfortable on the southern slope of 
a hill. 

But even on that slope a house is needed. So, in the re- 
ligious winter, people need the shelter of organization in 
churches or otherwise; and liberal people need it more than 
others, since they live in higher altitudes. Strong souls may 
indeed get along without such help; but most people who 
attempt it lose, like the man who spends the winter nights 
out of doors. Among those who are trying to live without 
the help of organization, how many we meet who have caught 
cold from the exposure, and are pretty far gone in spiritual 
consumption! We need church homes. And we need to 
warm them with something besides our own natural heat. 
Just as we warm our houses by the wood that grew in former 
summers or the coal from still more torrid ages, so we need 
to warm our churches,— not by our own thoughts and feel- 
ings alone, but to some extent by those from more zealous 
times, preserved in devotional literature. Of course, this arti- 
ficial method of heating is not without its abuses. Some 
sects extract from the Bible a very bituminous coal, and do 
not use sufficient draught of thought to consume it 
thoroughly, but worship in too sulphurous an atmosphere. 
Some prefer light fuel, with abundant blaze, so that their 
fire roars lustily for a time, nearly burning them up, and 
then goes out, perhaps leaving some of them to take cold. 


Unitarians do not need to be cautioned against such excesses, ° 


and are rather disposed to go to the other extreme. They 
affect the solid anthracite of truth, shun sensational kind- 
lings and especially brimstone matches, too often try to 
strike fire from philosophic flint with the hard steel of in- 
tellect, and hence rarely heat their churches too much, and 
generally not half enough. Many have not even the furnace 
of a common faith, but in their freedom of thought bring 
each his own individual belief, as our grandmothers did their 
foot-stoves. But even men of so diverse, beliefs are blessed 
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by uniting in some organization. There is warmth gained 
even by coming together, and saying a few kind words to 
each other. Union itself brings it; for as Carlyle said, “A 
coal of fire by itself soon goes out, but a few put towether 
burst into a flame.” We have to unite in some way to 
keep any vitality at all. As that sagacious sailor said to 
Lowell, “ Without society a man does not know half the time 
whether he is alive or not.” 

But with the organization must of course go work, to keep a 
healthy warmth. Heat is “a mode of motion,” and is best pro- 
duced by motion. Whatever our church shelter, we must keep 
moving, and be warmed by our own activity. The doctors 
tell us not to sit by the fire too much, but to use good food, 
take abundant exercise, and carry our own heat within us. 
Religion must not breathe the close air of a sect, sit around 
the church stove or depend on the pulpit for warmth, but 
have abundant work, and do it. The wood-chopper cares 
little for fire, so long as he has good food and swings his axe. 
If we will take right religious diet— not mere sentimental 
soup or dry theologic crusts, but the varied food of truth 
with which God fills the world; if we will take healthy 
exercise in the open air of life, and be active in good works; 
—we shall not feel the cold, but gain a real religious warmth 
that can endure any weather. 

Of course, we cannot get it without sacrifice. That is the 
lesson of heat. No physical warmth without consuming 
something, whether fuel in the furnace or food in the body. 
No spiritual warmth without consuming ourselves. “ Whoso- 
ever shall seek to save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it.” Religion lives only by 
sacrifice. Remembering this and those other laws, we can 
keep warm through the winter of the new religious year, and 
find it the healthiest season of all. : 


Spiritual Life. 


The fittest and most practicable place for the conquest of 
anger, selfishness, impatience, is a man’s own home. Be a 
saint there: it does not matter so much what you are else- 
where.— Mozoomdar. 


a 


The man that strives to make the most and best of him- 
self, to cultivate his nature on all sides, put himself in as 
many useful relations with others as he can,—he is the re- 
ligious man.— C. P. Woolley. 


a 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain ; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth ; 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice ; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 
— Ugo Bassi. 
Pd 
Happiness is the flower of right. Tf you are not happy 
when you are right, you would be unutterably miserable with 
the consciousness of being wrong. All the joy which does 
not fade is that which grows from self-sacrifice A. /. 
Bradford. 
a 
The highest joy is an edelweiss: it grows only bosomed 
in the snow and nursed by tempests. There is no joy like 
divinely joyful sorrow, as there is no strength like the di- 
vinely strengthened weakness. This is the paradox of Chris- 
tian experience.— Lyman Abbott, DD. 


wa 


The choir invisible! Who are the members of it, if not 
all those who in any quiet, simple way are doing the day’s 
work, whatever it may be, as well as_ they know how; who 
are trying to make life pleasanter and happier for those to 
whom their lives are naturally bound ?—/ohn White Chadwick. 
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Omar Khayyam. 


Not the least remarkable quality of Fitz- 
gerald’s poem is its fidelity to the original. 
Omar was a Fitzgerald before the latter, or 
Fitzgerald was a reincarnation of Omar. It 
is not to the disadvantage of the later poet 
that he followed so closely in the footsteps 
of the earlier. A man of extraordinary 
genius had appeared in the world, had sung 
a song of incomparable beauty and power in 
an environment no longer worthy of him, in 
a language of narrow range. For many gen- 
erations the song was virtually lost. Then, 
by a miracle of creation, a poet, a twin 
brother in the spirit to the first, was born, 
who took up the forgotten poem, and sang it 
anew with all its original melody and force, 
and all the accumulated refinement of ages of 
art. It seems to me idle to ask which was 
the greater master: each seems greater than 
his work. The song is like an instrument of 
precious workmanship and marvellous tone, 
which is worthless in common hands; but, 
when it falls, at long intervals, into the 
hands of the supreme master, it yields a mel- 
ody of transcendent enchantment to all that 
have ears to hear. 

If we look at the sphere of influence of the 
two poets, there is no longer any comparison. 
Omar sang to a half-barbarous province, Fitz- 
gerald to the world. Wherever the English 
speech is spoken or read, the Rubaiyat have 
taken their place as aclassic. There is not 
a hill-post in India, nor a village in Eng- 
land, where there is not a coterie to whom 
Omar Khayyam is a familiar friend and a 
bond of union. In America he has an equal 
following in many regions and conditions. 
In the Eastern States his adepts form an 
esoteric sect. The beautiful volume of draw- 
ings by Mr. Vedder is a centre of delight and 
suggestion wherever it exists. In the cities 
of the West you will find the Quatrains one 
of the most thoroughly read books in every 
club library. I heard him quoted once in 
one of the most lonely and desolate spots of 
the high Rockies. We had been camping on 
the Great Divide, our ‘‘roof of the world,’’ 
where, in the space of a few feet, you may 
see two springs,—one sending its waters to 
the polar solitudes, the other to the eternal 
Carib summer. One moming, at sunrise, as 
we were breaking camp, I was startled to 
hear one of our party, a frontiersman born, 
intoning these words of sombre majesty :— 
‘Tis but a tent, where takes his one day’s 

rest 

A sultan, to the realm of death addressed. 


The sultan rises; and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest.’’ 


I thought that sublime setting of primeval 
forest and frowning canyon was worthy of the 
lines. JI am sure the dewless, crystalline air 
never vibrated to strains of more 
music. 

Certainly, our poet can never be numbered 
among the great popular writers of all 
time. He has told no story. He has never 
unpacked his heart in public. He has never 
thrown the reins on the neck of the winged 
horse, and let his imagination carry him 
where it listed. ‘‘Ah! the crowd must have 
emphatic warrant,’’ as Browning sang. Its 
suffrages are not for the cool, collected ob- 
server, whose eye no glitter can dazzle, no 


solemn 
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mist suffuse. The many, cannot but resent 
that air of lofty intelligence, that pale and 
subtle smile. But he will hold a place for- 
ever among that limited number who, like 
Lucretius and Epicurus,—without rage or de- 
fiance, even without unbecoming mirth, —look 
deep into the tangled mysteries of things, 
refuse credence to the absurd and allegiance 
to arrogant authority, sufficiently conscious 
of fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions, 
with a faith too wide for doctrine and a 
benevolence untrammelled by creed, too wise 
to be wholly poets, and yet too surely poets 
to be implacably wise. —Col. Hay. 


Literature. 


Nullification and Secession.” 


Mr. Powell has made a valuable contribution 
to American history. While the reader, and 
especially the Massachusetts reader, may dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions, no one can 
fail to recognize the fine spirit of candor and 
the true historical insight which animate the 
author. The book is timely, because the civil 
conflict is now so long past that we can afford 
to review, impartially, the events which preceded 
and led up to it. j 

Familiar as are many of the facts which he 
presents to the student of American history, 
there are others which are not so familiar, at 
least to the New England reader. It is well for 
him to renew his acquaintance with those pages 
of our early history, which, though sometimes 
painful reading for the ardent patriot of to-day, 
reveal facts that are absolutely necessary to a 
correct understanding of those more recent 
events with which all Americans should be con- 


versant. The book before us offers him this 
opportunity. Its style is terse, clear, and often 
epigrammatic. Once having taken up the vol- 


ume, the reader will follow it to the end. 

Mr. Powell writes avowedly with a purpose. 
His book is an argument as well as a historical 
narrative. He aims to do justice to the motives 
of the South, and “recognize its full share in 
the better part of nation building.” He also 
aims to warn us against the impending dangers 
toward which too strong a reaction against the 
doctrine of local autonomy may lead us. He is 
an ardent Jeffersonian, and is not inclined to 
accept the high estimate which some of our 
recent historians have placed upon the ability, 
patriotism, or influence of Alexander Hamilton 
in directing our earlier political tendencies. 

In his statements of facts, Mr. Powell is 
rarely open to criticism. Was it a slip of 
the pen which led him, in speaking of the con- 
test between Congress and President Johnson 
(p- 74), to assert that “the constitutional num- 
ber [of Supreme Court justices] was nine”? 
He must surely know that the Constitution 
does not prescribe the number of justices, and 
that Congress, however unwise its policy may 
have been, was wholly within its constitutional 
rights in reducing the number. Now and then, 
also, his bias appears to lead him to unwar- 
ranted conclusions, as in his unqualified denun- 
ciation of Jay’s Treaty with England, and his 
equally unqualified eulogy of the Treaty of 
Ghent, which, as is well known, simply restored 


* NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED 
States: A History of the Six Attempts during the First 
Century of the Republic. By Edward Payson Powell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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the status guo ante bellum, and was as silent as 
Jay’s Treaty on the disputed question of im- 
pressments and the right of search. Here and 
there, too, the text is marred by imperfect con- 
structions, as on page III, where a transposi- 
tion of the words “former” and “latter” makes 
the author designate the Federalists as “strict- 
constructionists,” and the Republicans as “loose- 
constructionists.” Where there is so much of 
real value, however, it does not behoove the 
reviewer to be hypercritical. 

In his concluding chapter the author utters a 
warning word, in reference to some of the ten- 
dencies now observable in our politics and social 
life, the tendencies toward centralization, the 
fostering of class interests, and the subordina- 
tion of a true patriotic sentiment to a selfish 
business instinct. Whether or not we agree 
with Mr. Powell as to the actual danger to our 
institutions implied in these tendencies or as 
to his suggested remedies, it is well for us to 
ponder carefully upon the serious problems sug- 
gested by his earnest words. With so much 
latent scepticism as to the permanency of dem- 
ocratic institutions, it is at least refreshing to 
listen to the voice of one who believes in 
the virtue and patriotism of the people, and 
whose remedy for existing evils is a more abso- 
lute trust in the democratic principle rather than 
in retreating from it. 

“Our great need, as we close the century,” he 
says, in conclusion, “is a revival of heroic senti- 
ment, and a leader able to measure the new 


republic, which spans the continent, and ~ 
begins to weigh the islands of the ocean. Will 
another Jefferson arise for 1900 ?” 

NINETEENTH CENTURY QUESTIONS. By 


James Freeman Clarke. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The mate- 
rials for this volume were selected by Dr. 
Clarke for publication shortly before his 
death; and they amply justify, in the main, 
his ‘‘after-approbation.’’ Here and there is 
an, article which has suffered by the lapse of 
time; for example, ‘‘Why I am a Free Re- 
ligionist.’’ All that, as Kipling says, ‘‘is 
far behind us, long ago and far away’’; and 
all that free religion stood for then is now 
one of the commonplaces of our Unitarian 
thought and life. The essays and articles are 
assorted into three series. First, we have 
‘*Literary Studies.’? The leading article 
treats of ‘‘Lyric and Dramatic Elements in 
Literature and Art.’’ It is very interesting, 
partly because it challenges our own opinions 
at various points. Our opinions change with 
the times; and we cannot help wondering if 
Dr. Clarke would, if he were still living, put 
Byron in the second class, and Keats and 
Shelley in the third. It is certain that the 
tendency of the later criticism is quite the 
other way, and that Keats, especially, leaves 
Byron out of sight. ‘*Did Shakspere write 
Bacon’s Works?’’ turns the tables in a most 
ingenious manner, and shows that there is 
much more likelihood that he did than that 
Bacon wrote Shakspere’s. ‘‘The Evolution 
of a Great Poem’? is a very interesting study 
of the changes which Gray’s ‘‘Elegy’’ under- 
went in its author’s hands. The second set 
of papers is ‘Religious and Philosophical. ’’ 
If the first of these, ‘* Affinities of Buddhism 
and Christianity,’’ suffers by comparison 
with Prof. Estlin Carpenter’s treatment of 
the same subject, it is still well worth read- 
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ing. The question, ‘‘Have Animals Souls?’? 
Dr. Clarke inclines to answer in the affirma- 
tive; and it is certain that our sense of the 
anticipation of human nature in the brute 
creation is much stronger now than it was 
when he wrote, thanks to Romanes, among 
others. In Section 3, ‘‘Historical and Bio- 
graphical,’’ ‘‘The Two Carlyles’’ is particu- 
larly valuable as the work of one who drank 
deep of the first Carlyle, and with immense 
delight. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the second Carlyle did little but develop 
one-sidedly, and with ‘gross exaggeration, 
what was germinal in the first. When, in 
this last paragraph on Buckle, Dr. Clarke 
says that he has given him ‘‘a cursory sur- 
vey,’’ the pun involved in the word ‘‘cur- 
sory’’ is evident, however unintentional. it 
may have been. The survey of Voltaire is 
of much the same sort, and we cannot help 
wondering that a man of Dr. Clarke’s humane 
temper should do so little justice to Vol- 
taire’s humanity. He admires Rousseau as 
much as he hates Voltaire; but how vivid is 
‘the contrast of Rousseau’s turning over his 
children to the public care and Voltaire’s 
making the wrongs of the Calas family his 
own, and making Europe ring with his de- 
fence of them against the Church! Dr. 
Clarke speaks of that Church, the Roman 
Catholic, as if it were as strong as ever. For 
good it may be stronger: it is not so strong 
for ill. It is as weak as water for doing in 
France the things which Voltaire struck at 
with all his might; and thanks to Voltaire 
that it is so, says Lecky, more than to any 
other. If men are to be judged by their 
fruits, it is now generally agreed that we 
must credit Voltaire with the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 and Rousseau with that of 1793. 
Moreover, Dr. Clarke’s estimate of Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract is much more favorable 
than now generally obtains. See, pre-emi- 
nently, Ritchie’s Matural Rights. The chap- 
ter on Emerson is not less valuable for being 
a sermon written immediately upon the death 
of Emerson, of whom, as of ‘‘The Slave 
Power, ’’ in the concluding paper, Dr. Clarke 
can speak as an intimate acquaintance. The 
chapter on Harriet Martineau is one that 
should be read by every one who has read her 
entertaining and misleading autobiography. 


SEVEN PuzzLineG BIBLE Books. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston and New York. $1.25.—This is 
avowedly a sequel to the author’s previous 
book, Who wrote the Bible? It deals with 
the authorship, date, and general contents of 
Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Songs, Daniel, and Jonah. These books 
are considered from the point of view of 
present Biblical scholarship in the form of 
popular discourses. The style is agreeable 
and clear, the critical bases, in the main, are 
sound, and the inferences are fair and forci- 
bly expressed. The discussion of particular 
books is preceded by an introduction, in 
which Dr. Gladden makes some vigorous re- 
marks that are particularly pertinent to many 
preachers. ‘‘There is nothing here,’’ he 
says, ‘‘with which intelligent pastors are not 
familiar. Most of the .younger ones have 
heard all that is here presented in the theo- 
logical seminaries, 
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these matters. But in their public ministry 
some of them are reticent. They think it 
unsafe to trust the people with the truth 
about the Bible. It is this conclusion of 
cowardice which deserves, just now, to be 
challenged and put to rout. A more baseless, 
a more dangerous theory has rarely invaded 
the minds of Christian teachers.’’ It seems 
as if a good many ministers of ‘‘orthodox’’ 
churches were of the opinion that truth is a 
poison which, like strychnine, must be taken 
in minute doses, and must not at all be ad- 
ministered by any save experts. The course 
which these ministers pursue with reference 
to the Bible is breeding suspicion and an un- 
necessary and harmful scepticism. ‘Truth 
is the strong thing,’’ says Browning. Let us 
have the truth about this greatest of books. 
Dr. Gladden is doing good service in the 
cause of popular enlightenment as to the 
Bible, and his temper is as admirable as his 
views are intelligent and sane. Some Puz- 
sling Bible Books will be of great service to 
the mass of lay readers who have not easy 
access to the works of critical experts, and 
are not qualified by training to follow the 
methods and understand the technical terms 
of the experts. 


THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel. By John 
Fox, Jr. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The adjec- 
tives which naturally present themselves to 
describe this book are such words as ‘‘ true, ’’ 
“*strong,’’ ‘‘real.’’ It is fiction which re- 
flects reality. The interest centres in Stal- 
lard, the mountaineer, who works his way 
out of the sordid conditions of his early life, 
and presents himself at the capital of his 
native State as the representative of his class. 
Bitter feuds are raging in the county where 
he was born between the Stallards and the 
Keatons. His first appearance in the legis- 
lature as a speech-maker is caused by an 
attack upon the people of his section and a 
proposition to destroy the county government. 
Stallard’s speech attracts immediate atten- 
tion, and from that time on he is the central 
figure in the legislature ahd in the story. 
Marshall, his foil, is scarcely needed in the 
story. His presence is not important, al- 
though he is the rival in politics and in love 
of the stalwart mountaineer. The impersonal 
facts which Stallard had to encounter and 
overcome were of themselves dramatic enough 
and tragic enough without having Marshall 
for their spokesman and manager. Still, the 
contrast between these two strong men, the 
one with a hundred years of culture behind 
him, and the other with a hundred years of 
ignorance and degeneracy, makes these two 
men types of the two forces which are con- 
tending in Kentucky for supremacy. The 
love-story and its conclusion were inevitable 
after the two social elements were pitted 
against each other; but the reader may easily 
wish that Stallard’s defeat should not be 
Marshall’s victory. 


Somer ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
New Encianp. By Leon Walker, D.D. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co.— These 
lectures were delivered by Dr. Walker before 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. It would 


in their clubs; and in| be difficult to find a more impartial account of 


private conversation they speak freely of the development of religious life in New Eng- 
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land than is here given in small compass. Dr. 
Walker, in describing the Puritans, is careful 
to warn us against exaggerating the dark side 
of their life. To be sure, the Puritans had a 
gloomy theology; and their religion was intro- 
spective, and led them to continual self-exami- 
nation. But they had other things besides re- 
ligion. The New World was all before them, 
and their secular activities were intensely inter- 
esting. Above all, they had the healthy Eng- 
lish temperament. ‘Neither ecstatic and pas- 
sionate with the Gaul and the Italian, nor 
mystic and sentimental with the German, it 
remains relatively rational and equipoised under 
the pressure of even the intensest political and 
religious causes of excitement, and bears, with- 
out the results which often seem their inevi- 
table consequences, the impact on mind and 
heart of beliefs and emergencies that appear 
altogether suited to drive men to enthusiasm 
or despair.” : 

Dr. Walker’s notice of the Unitarian contro- 
versy and the consequent division in the Con- 
gregationalist body is clear and dispassionate. 
The book is to be most heartily commended 
to all who are interested in the development of 
New England thought. ; 


JoHN L. STODDARD’s LECTURES. Illus- 
trated and embellished with Views of the 
World’s Famous Places and People. New 
York, Chicago, and London: Belford, Mid- 
dlebrook & Co.—When, years ago, a young 
man, a student of literature and philosophy, 
who was in doubt as to what his future was 
to be, gave, at an entertainment for the 
benefit of some local charity, an illustrated 
lecture, the public, of which his audience 
that evening was a small part, quickly deter- 
mined the destiny and fortunes of the young 
man who was to give the famous Stoddard 


From Lack 
of Money 


Half the boys and 
girls are, by neces- 
sity, prevented from 
reaching beyond the 
common school. 


Over two hundred 
and fifty have been 
educated at our ex- 


pense. Our offer is 
still open. The pupil 
need not spend a 
penny. Let her sim- 
ply write to 
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lectures. With uninterrupted prosperity, he 
has continued giving delight to thousands in 
all parts of the country by his lectures and 
the wealth of illustrations with which they 
are lighted up. Now, for the benefit of 
those who would like in quiet to refresh 
their memories, the lectures are to be printed 
in a series of ten volumes. The first volume 
is before us, containing lectures on Norway, 
Switzerland, Athens, and Venice. Mr. Stod- 
dard is a highly educated man, having stud- 
ied at home and abroad, and has had such 
opportunities to visit foreign lands as come 
to but few men who serve the public. The 
pictures are beautifully printed, and will re- 
vive for the eye of the reader many sunny 
memories ,of travel in other countries, or, at 
least, of the lectures which have brought for- 
eign lands to their own doors. 


Tren Epocus oF CHurcH History. Vol. 
X., Zhe Anglican Reformation. By Will- 
iam Clark. The Christian Literature Com- 
pany.— The author avows that his own 
point of view is ‘‘of course’’ Anglican; and, 
in spite of his hope and belief that he has 
done no injustice to those whose religious 
opinions differ from his, Congregationalists 
may properly object that very scant justice 
has been done to the movement which resulted 
in the founding of Plymouth and the setting 
up of a church order which has been of incal- 
culable importance in the history of the 
United States. That ‘‘the congregations 
generally adopted the Presbyterian confes- 
sions, and in later times formed a union of 
churches, ’’ was in no sense ‘‘a virtual surren- 
der of their principles,’’ since no council or 
synod had any authority over the churches 
which composed it. When an author sees no 
reason to doubt the statement that ‘‘in the 
reign of Elizabeth no man suffered for his 
“religion,’’ he evinces most deplorable igno- 
rance of the beginning of Congregationalism. 
With this exception, however, the book seems 
to be written fairly, and in an agreeable 
style, with no display of erudition, but with 
the evident purpose of telling a rather intri- 
cate story simply and intelligibly. Tenny- 
son’s Becket and Queen Mary are highly com- 
mended for historical accuracy; and we are 
told that ‘‘it would be difficult to give a 
truer picture of James I. than that by Walter 
Scott in Zhe Fortunes of Nigel.’’ 


A History oF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York: The 
Christian Literature Company.—Perhaps the 
best thing to be said of Mr. Bacon’s work is 
that, from the earlier pages at least, not even 
Sherlock Holmes could guess the denomina- 
tion to which the author belongs; and the 
severest criticism would be that, from the 
very largeness of the subject, the book has, 
and probably could have, no organic unity. 
If observation, with extensive view, sets 
itself the task of surveying the Church from 
Maine to Mexico, there must needs be a 
huddling of impressions, with no clear, defi- 
nite picture. Yet, given the task, the work 
has been admirably done in a fair and genial 
spirit. Denominational experts will probably 
detect what seem to them errors; but, in the 
main, the book appears to be trustworthy. 
Toward the close, while describing more 
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recent events, in relation to which Lyman 
Beecher and Leonard Bacon are quoted dis- 
proportionately, the author displays more 
bias. It is surely a needless affront to the 
many who reverence and love Emerson to 
speak of his famous reply to Prof. Ware as 
‘‘oay and Skimpolesque,—an illustration of 
that flippancy with which he chose to toy in 
a literary way with momentous questions. ’’ 
Emerson a Harold Skimpole of letters, gay 
and flippant! ‘‘That is a fact not about 
Titian, but about Thomas Carlyle. ”’ 


THE RUBAIVAT OF Doc SIFERS. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. The Century Company. 
This character sketch of a good country doc- 
tor is told in the homely dialect which Mr. 
Riley employs effectively, but for which one 
cannot always find adequate reason. 
stance, what point is there in spelling ‘‘prej- 
udice’’ ‘*predjudice’’ or ‘‘morphine’’ ‘‘mor- 
pheen’’ or ‘‘lenient’’ ‘‘leenient’’? But the 
subject of the poem is one that it is well 
worth while to read about, either in prose or 
rhyme. He is such a doctor as Ian Maclaren 
would delight in,—doing his duty, living his 
honest, cheery, helpful life, interested in his 
neighbors, fond of children, delighting in 
a circus, loved by everybody, and with per- 
fect faith in God and in man ‘‘a-shinin’ in 


his eyes.’’ As Mr. Riley puts it in his 
preface, — 

‘Tt was given us to see, beneath his rustic 
rind, 

A native force and mastery of such inspiring 
kind 


That half unconsciously we made obeisance. 
Smiling thus, 

His soul shone from his eyes, and laid its 
glory over us.’’ 


The illustrations are by C. M. Relyea, who 
was sent to Indiana to make the drawings. 


THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND 
ForEVER, and Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, author of Zhe Puritan in England 
and New England. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
In one respect this book is more successful 
than Dr. Byington’s Puritan: it is better as a 
volume of sermons than that was as a criticism 
ora history. His objects are all worthy ones,— 
“to deepen the sense of personal freedom and 
responsibility,” “to set forth the glad tidings 
of peace, pardon, and eternal life, to relieve 
the difficulties of those who are oppressed by 
honest doubt.” His eternal Christ is, we fear, 
somewhat too dogmatic for the abiding life he 
predicates of him. Even if it is true that natu- 
ral science has nothing to do with the founda- 
tions of faith, both natural and critical science 
have much to do with theories of the nature 
and origin of Christianity which are now cur- 
rent in the world. It is the most common of 
all fallacies to predicate 4 of a, and then go to 
identify @ with ¢ or d, with which it is not 
actually identical. But there is plenty here 
that is helpful, when we discount all the 
clever sophistications. 


Or DANDYISM AND OF GEORGE BRUMMELL. 
Translated from the French of J. A. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly by Douglas: Ainslie. London: 
T. M. Dent & Co.; Boston: Copeland & 
Day.—Seldom do form and treatment suit the 
theme more perfectly than in the ‘‘dandy’’ 
little volume which celebrates the fame of 


For in-. 


| nold and Charles B. Gilbert. 
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Beau Brummell. Even the intractable twist 
in the leathern cover may be taken as em- 
blematic of that uncertain something which 
transforms a man of great natural ability into 
a mere dandy. The subject is airily treated, 
as befits the memory of the greatest of triflers. 
The consummate dandy is one of the products 
of wealth and leisure, and is not always the 
least attractive of them. We follow with 
sympathy the fortunes of this one, as he 
passes through the sunshine, through the 
deepening shadows, to the awful gloom of the 
conclusion. 


LITtTLE-FOLK Lyrics. By Frank Dempster 
Sherman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
These fresh, spontaneous lyrics of childhood 
are evidently put forth in the belief that chil- 
dren really care for something besides jingles 
and nonsense rhymes; and we believe the be- 
lief is always justified by experience. They 
remind one of Stevenson’s verses, not because 
they are imitations, but because they have 
the same natural, hearty sympathy with 
child-fancies, the same simplicity of expres- 
sion, and the same satisfaction with the mo- 
ment that now is. It is good for older, more 
sophisticated readers, too, to turn now and 
again to such genuine utterances of an earlier 
experience. 


Educational Books. 


Stories oF INsEcT Lire. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

APPLETON’S HOME READING Books. Ed- 
ited by William T. Harris, LL.D. ‘‘Nat- 
ure-study Readers.’’ I.; ‘‘Harold’s First 
Discoveries,’’ by J. W. Troeger; ‘‘Uncle 
Robert’s Geography,’” by Francis W. Parker 
and Nellie L. Helm. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. First 
and Second Readers. By Sarah Louise Ar- 
Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

One is at a loss, in looking over these 
charming books, to know whether they are 
designed for prosaic school-room work or 
as gift-books to give pure pleasure. The 
new spirit in education, which looks after 
the little ones as never before, is seen in the 
books of all kinds which are prepared for 
them. And, when such masters in the art of 
teaching as Dr. Harris, Col. Parker, Miss 
Arnold, and others devote their experience 
and acquirements to ministering to the needs 
of little children, it goes without saying that 
the books they prepare will be acceptable in 
every sense of the word. The Stepping-stones 
to Literature might also be called stepping- 
stones to art, for the reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings by distinguished artists is 
one of the most attractive features of this 
admirable series. 


Miscellaneous, 


The semi-annual bound volume of the 
Century Magazine, in its elegant dress, rep- 
resents some of the best work of artist and 
writer to be found in current literature. 
Work so clean, so strong, so beautiful, is a 
civilizing influence. The two bound volumes 
of the S¢. Micholas for the year 1897 would 
delight the heart of any reasonable child, 
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and, incidentally, would please the mothers 
not less than the children. Some of the best 


books of the season come out of these maga- 
zines. 


In a recent address at a London Browning 
commemoration, Mr. Augustine Birrell, who 
knew Browning well, said: ‘:The obscure 
poet of the obscure Sorde//o had an influence 
on literature which was indescribably majes- 
tic. Like Carlyle and Tennyson, he never 
bowed the knee to Baal. Poverty they knew, 
and depression of spirit; but no one of them 
abated a jot or tittle of his pretensions, or 
ever asked the people what they wanted. 
And so the people ceased~to sneer and _ scoff; 
and the crowd—which is, after all, a docile 
crowd—hbecame eager enough to pay its debt 
to them with compound interest. ’?’ 


Students who have looked wistfully at 
the Sacred Books of the East, hoping against 
hope that some time their desires would not 
so speedily beggar their means, will rejoice 
in the American edition published by the 
Christian Literature Company, which, by 
combining two volumes in one, and giving 
a perfectly clear but less sumptuous page, 
puts the treasure within reach even of a 
preacher’s purse. The first volume contains 
a translation of twelve important Upanishads, 
with a preface and introductions, and is 
issued at the reasonable price of $2. 50. 


The bound volume of the Living Age for 
the last three months of the old year contains 
the usual delightful variety of reading, grave 
and gay, light and solid. One could not be 
alone who had for his sole companion this 
volume, and would not misspend his time if 
he gave it to reading. The survey of the 
literature of the world is remarkable. Turn- 
ing page after page, the eye rarely falls upon 
an article which is not attractive both for 
form and substance. With the new features 
and the reading from American magazines, 
the publication becomes a very valuable com- 
pendium of current literature. 


flistoric Houses and Spots gives brief de- 
scriptions of many interesting houses still 
standing in Massachusetts. It has been care- 
fully prepared by J. W. Freese,. whose long 
experience as a teacher in Cambridge has 
convinced him that the study of local history 
is the best introduction to the study-of more 
general history, and whose enthusiasm in 
searching out the spots made famous by his- 
toric events has been communicated to count- 
less school-children under his personal direc- 
tion. About a score of houses are in Cam- 
bridge, but thirty-two other towns in the near 
vicinity are also represented here. The book 
suggests interesting pilgrimages to be made, 
with little expense of money or time. Ginn 
& Co. 


Rey. George Willis Cooke of East Lexing- 
ton, Mass., is preparing a work on Zhe /is- 
tory of Women, to be published in three vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each. He expects 
to spend three or four years in the work. 
Mr. Cooke’s well-known literary ability, 
faithfulness, and industry warrant the expec- 
tation that the book will be one of permanent 
value. He cannot, however, afford the time 
unless he may have assistance. It is proposed 
to secure for him $1,000 a year, by subscrip- 
tion of not less than $10 a year for three 
years. To the subscribers the volumes will 
be sent as they are published. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, 
35 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. A number 
of distinguished persons, headed by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe of Boston, open the list 
of subscribers. 


Our criticism of Lieut. Sargent’s Marengo, 
published a few weeks ago, brings from him 
a rejoinder impeaching the fairness of our 
representation. He suggests that our critic 
‘¢confused the strategy of the theatre of oper- 
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ations with the tactics of the battlefield.’ 
This may have been the case. Lieut. Sar- 
gent’s view, in one place, seems to be that 
Bonaparte’s strategical conception of the 
campaign was so perfect that not even his 
surprise at Marengo and defective immediate 
preparation could prevent his success. He 
says, ‘‘In the result of the victory at Marengo 
is seen the brilliancy of Bonaparte’s strat- 
egy.’’ But elsewhere he writes that his 
merit and success were in ‘‘his complete 
mastery of the [immediate] situation, —in 
the fact that, amid turmoil, ruin, and death, 
he saw just when and where the blow should 
be struck to tur disaster into victory. ’’ 
These statements do not appear to be consist- 
ent. In one of them the general strategy and 
in the other the particular intuition is made 
to account for the victory. But Lieut. Sar- 
gent’s general view is clear enough; namely, 
that the campaign was brilliantly conceived, 
the Jdattle faultily executed, and splendidly 
redeemed. ‘Ne are sorry if we have done 
Lieut. Sargent injustice. 


Literary Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce Boston 
Neighbors: In Town and Out, by Agnes 
Blake Poor. The book is a series of clever 
stories and character studies by a shrewd ob- 
server of men, women, and things, and may 
be called a companion volume to Miss Ful- 
ler’s Pratt Portraits. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce a 
new and enlarged edition of Miss Florence 
Bass’s Plant Life. The new edition contains 
nearly one-half more matter than the first 
edition, which proved attractive to teachers 
of the little people. There have also been 
added to it many new illustrations. 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who wrote How the 
Other Half lives and other studies of tene- 
ment-house life, contributes to the February 
Century an artice on ‘‘Heroes who fight 
Fire.’’ It recounts some of the most stirring 
incidents that have found record on the roll 
of honor of the New York fire department. 


The Bible Story retold for Young People is 
the title of a book announced for early pub- 
lication by the Macmillan Company. It is 
designed to supply the want of such a pres- 
entation of the narratives contained in the 
Bible as shall be suitable for the reading of 
young people. The results of recent histor- 
ical research and Biblical criticism are 
brought to bear on the story, to throw light 
on it, and also to prevent misapprehensions. 


Books Received. 


To Pupsiisuers.—AZ books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
ReEGisteR will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


Privately Printed. 

The Chords of Life. Poems by Charles H, Crandall. 

$1.00. 

From the Philosophical Publishing Company, Boston. 
The Psychology of Health and Happiness. By La Forest 

Potter, M.D. $1.00. 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. ie: 

The Wound Dresser. Letters by Walt Whitman. Edited 

by Richard Maurice Bucke. $1.50. 

From the American Book Exchange, Providence, RI. 
The Touch of a Vanished Hand, By Annie Russell 


Dyer. 
is From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
A Short History of Modern English Literature. 
Edmund Gosse, $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. | 
Consolation. For the piano. By Robert A. Keiser. 
The Heavenly Song. By Hamilton Gray. | : 
A Song of Golden Curls. For medium voice. By Will- 

iam R. Spence. : 4 ? 
Drink to me Only with thine Eyes. By Louis R. Dress- 
ler, 


By 
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Henry Whitney Bellows 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
WITH PORTRAIT. 


A brief but authoritative history of 
Dr. Bellows’ life, written by his son, 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows, for “The 
Bellows Genealogy” (now in press). 
For sale at all Unitarian book-rooms. 
Price 50 cents. Or may be ordered 
directly from the publisher uw % .& 


THE SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY 


Keene, New Hampshire. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S SERMONS, 


Series of 1897-98. 


THE COLLEGE TOWN PULPIT 


(Monthly Sermons of Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND). 


50 Cents a Year. Single Numbers, 5 Cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Why Study the Bible? 
2. How Study the Bible? 
ORDER FROM 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St., New York. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 


not adopted. 
PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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A Cradle Song. 


Sing it, Mother! sing it low: 
Deem it not an idle lay. 

In the heart ’twill ebb and flow 
All the lifelong way. 


Sing it, Mother! softly sing, 
While he slumbers on thy knee; 

All that after years may bring 
Shall flow back to thee. 


Sing it, Mother, Love is strong ! 
When the tears of manhood fall, 
Echoes of thy cradle-song 
Shall its peace recall. 


Sing it, Mother! when his ear 
Catcheth first the Voice Divine, 
Dying, he may smile to hear 
What he deemeth thine. 
—Father Tabb. 


For the Christian Register. 
Hannah’s Roses. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Hannah was a little girl, who lived with her 
aunt, a long way back in the country. Her 
cousins were almost grown up, so she had to 
play in the woods and fields alone. Still she 
was never lonely, because the trees talked to 
her; and the blue sky bent over her in such a 
tender way that she felt as happy as all little 
children do whose mothers love them dearly. 

The flowers were Hannah’s greatest delight, 
because they depended on her for company; and 
she understood them better than they under- 
stood each other. She knew exactly why the 
swamp-pinks hid away underneath the bushes. 
She herself, whenever she was forced to go out 
upon the road, hid behind the stone wall when 
she heard a team coming. So she talked very 
softly to the swamp-pinks; and sometimes she 
put bushes up in front of them, that they might 
be hidden more safely. 

She admired the wild roses a great deal, be- 
cause they dared to lean over the walls all along 
the road, and look right up into the faces of 
people. She remembered once, when she had 
tried to be brave like the roses, that a woman 
had spoken to her; and then, after she was 
safely out of sight, she had heard all the people 
in the carriage laugh. Since that time she had 
felt more than ever like hiding away from 
people. 

Hannah was not much acquainted with flow- 
ers that grow in gardens; but, just now, nearly 
all her time was spent in the front yard, close 
by the side of two beautiful tea roses, which had 
been given to her cousin Mary early in the win- 
ter. Hannah had watered them and watched 
them; and all through the winter she had talked 
to them about the spring coming, and the excit. 
ing hope of buds appearing. Now they were 
really in blossom; and she had set them out in 
the front yard, and built a fence around them to 
keep the hens away. Hannah was so happy, 
when they began to curl their petals outward, 
and give her a glimpse of the lovely light inside, 
that she forgot the nearness of the road and 
the possibility of people coming. She looked at 
the roses from every point in the yard, talking 
out loud to them all the time. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon, when she was playing 
that she was dressed in satin, and the roses 
were beautiful princesses come to visit her, there 
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suddenly appeared upon the road two little 
girls, actually dressed in the loveliest things that 
Hannah had ever seen. One had on a blue 
dress, and the other a pink; and their hats were 
wreathed all around the crown with flowers. 
They came dancing up the road ; and, when they 
saw Hannah, they stopped short, and looked first 
at her, and then at each other. Then, spying 
the roses, they drew nearer, and leaned over the 
wall. Hannah had never seen anything like 
them in all her life. They seemed so much like 
flowers that she forgot to run, but stood and 
gazed, first at the children, then at the roses. 
She could not tell which was the more beautiful. 
All of a sudden, as she stood there wondering 
and delighted, something occurred to her which 
made her heart leap way into her throat ; and, 
before the two children had realized at all what 
she was about to do, she had picked off both 
the beautiful blossoms, and passed them over the 
wall. ‘Thank you, thank you !” exclaimed the 
children; but Hannah was half-way across the 
yard, and in a minute more she was behind the 
barn, where a growth of fragrant catnip received 
her, and hid away her tears under their leaves. 

Now Hannah’s cousin Mary had made up her 
mind to wear those roses toa surprise party 
that evening; and, when Hannah at last dried 
her tears and went in to supper, she found 
every one talking at once about the lost roses. 
They were very angry, indeed, when they found 
out what had become of them. They made her 
describe the little girls ; and then Cousin Mary 
told her that the children lived in the great 
house on the edge of the village, and that they 
had hundreds of roses growing in their gardens. 
Moreover, Cousin Mary could not go to the 
party without roses, because there was a spot 
on her dress which the roses must cover: noth- 
ing else would do. So Hannah must go at 
once to the great house where the little girls 
lived, and bring the roses back again. 

Poor little Hannah! there was so much mis- 
ery in her eyes, as she ran along the road, think- 


ing what the little girls would say to her, that. 


the wild roses and meadow-rue, growing along 
the road-side, did not know her at all. Even 
the trees had forgotten her, and their voices 
sounded cold and distant. 

It was along way to the village; but Hannah 
did not dare stop to think for fear she would 
creep away into the woods, and never come out 
again. She ran on and on, until at last her 
hand was on the latch of the gate, and she 
stopped for breath. She had stood there only 
a moment, wondering how she was ever going 
to walk up those grand steps and knock on the 
big door, when a great dog came rushing down 
to the gate, barking angrily. All dogs were 
Hannah’s friends, and even an angry one put 
new courage into her. She opened the gate, 
and quickly stepped inside. The dog, who 
knew a great deal, was delighted to think 
Hannah was not afraid; and he turned right 
round, and offered to walk with her to the house, 
and protect her from everybody. This unex- 
pected kindness was more than she could bear ; 
and she sat down ona seat in the bend of the 
driveway, and sobbed aloud. The dog was very 
much surprised, and tried hard to think what 
the matter could be, Finally, he decided that it 
must be something dreadful. So he ran up to 
the house, and brought back the dearest white- 
haired lady that Hannah or any one else had 
ever seen. Hannah tried hard to speak, but 
the beautiful lady wasn’t ina bit of a hurry. 
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She took off the great sun-bonnet, and smoothed 
back Hannah’s hair. She wiped away the tears 
with a lovely white handkerchief, and all the 
while she talked with the dog about how glad 
they were that the little girl had come to see 
them. 

It was some time before Hannah could speak 
at all, and then she had very hard work to tell 
why she had come. 

“J knew,” she said with a painful blush, “that 
those two little girls would say,— 

‘King, king, give a thing, 

And never take it back again’ ; 
but—but—I didn’t once think that the roses 
belonged to Cousin Mary. I—I’ve never seen 
her look at them nor talk to them nor water 
them, nor anything, and—and so I was think- 
ing they belonged to me.” 

“How long have you had them, dear?” asked 
the beautiful lady. 

“Since November.” 

«And you’ve taken care of them all this long 
while?” 

“’Twas all there was for company in winter 
time,” said Hannah, her eyes full of wonder at 
the question. 

“And now, dear, will you tell me, since you 
loved them so much, why you picked them and 
gave them to the two little strangers?” 

Hannah lifted her eyes to the lady’s face. 
“When I saw those two little girls aleaning 
over the wall, a-looking so beautiful, just like 
the two roses, and the roses a-looking like them, 
then I knew that,’—here Hannah’s eyes fell, 
she wasn’t used to speaking her deepest 
thoughts even to the trees and flowers,—but the 
lady waited very patiently, so Hannah had to 
keep on, “I knew that God grew them a-purpose 
for those two, and so I passed them over the 
wall to them.” 

When Hannah looked up again, she saw that 
the lovely lady’s eyes were full of tears; and, 
when she took hold of both Hannah’s hands 
and kissed her, it seemed to her that the blue 
sky itself must have bent down and become 
a beautiful lady. 

A half-hour later Hannah was on her way 
home. Her sunbonnet, full of roses, hung on 
her arm. Now and then the west wind gently 
lifted her hair, and looked into her happy eyes. 
Once in a while Hannah stopped and softly 
stroked the elder blossoms, and told them about 
the lady’s white hair. After a while she stood 
still before a great bush of wild roses. 

“To think,” she said to them, “that there’s all 
this in the world,” waving her hand toward the 
woods and fields, “‘and then to think that there 
are folks, besides,—folks that love you like the 
wind does, and the trees.” 

The roses smiled. They had always known 
that there are people like that in the world. 


The Adopted Chicken. 


The white hen stepped proudly off her nest 
one cool June morning, and after her scam- 
pered eleven white puffs of chickens, and— 
how strange !—one little black chick. But 
what was the matter with the white hen? 
She would not own her little dark chicken, and 
tried to peck it with her strong beak whenever 
it came near her. 

“Peep, peep, peep, peep!” Grandma Jones 
in the sitting-room heard the sad little sound, 
and went out to see what the matter was, 
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She picked up the lonely little chicken, and 
carried it in her warm hands to the kitchen. 

“What shall we do with this black chick ?” 
she said. “The hen won’t take care of it, 
and I’m afraid that I can’t spend time. It’s 
only a few hours old,—just a dot.” 

“Let me have it for my very own, Grandma 
Jones,” cried eight-year-old Dolly, eagerly. 
“Tll take such good care of it!” and she cud- 
dled up the downy little bunch in her neck in 
the most motherly way. Dolly did not rest 
until Bridget had boiled an egg hard and firm, 
and crumbled up the yolk to feed her new pet. 
Then she put it to sleep in a wool-lined basket 
beliind the stove. 

The next day Grandma Jones and Dolly 
carried it out of doors. Grandma fastened a 
loop of soft pack thread to one little leg, and 
tied the other end to a tall plantain leaf, which 
curved over “just like a green umbrella,” 
Dolly said. Thus began the life of the black 
chicken. Its days were spent in the yard, its 
nights in the kitchen. Dolly named it Bill, 
after the lizard in “Alice in Wonderland” ; and 
it soon learned to know its young mistress, and 
a certain pink gingham dress that she loved to 
wear. 

As the chicken grew larger, it was no longer 
tied to the plantain-leaf; but it now followed 
Dolly around the yard, and even into the farm- 
house. Bill seemed to fear the other chickens, 
and never once went near his brothers and 
sisters. 

One day Aunt Mittie Tyler, who lived four 
miles away at the village, sent for Dolly to 
visit her ; and Bill went peeping around in the 
most forlorn way upstairs to Dolly’s room, 
then through the wide hall and down again, 
always making that sad little call. He could 
not find what he wanted. 

Bridget had just finished ironing the little 
girl’s pink dress, and hung it over the chair to 
air, when in tripped the black chicken. His 
bright eyes quickly spied the well-known dress, 
and, with a glad little chirp, up he hopped 
upon the chair, and, tucking his head under his 
wing, settled down for a nap, contented as 
possible. He felt sure Dolly had come home 
again. 

One warm July day Dolly took Belinda, 
the large rag doll, out into the sunny orchard, 
where a flat rock made a delightful playhouse. 
She had just prepared a grand supper of 
cookies and peppermint drops, and was busily 
eating for both Belinda and herself, when from 
the barn-yard came a shrill, sharp cry of warn- 
ing, that every country girl knows. 

“A hawk! a hawk !” cried Dolly. 
oh, where is the black chicken!” Dropping 
the doll hastily, she sprang to her feet. ‘Don’t 
be frightened, Belinda, dear,” she whispered : 
“it won’t fly off with you.” Frightened and 
cackling from every side rushed the chickens, 
trying to find shelter. They knew their enemy 
was near. Into thehen-house bustled the white 
hen and her family; the bantams ran under 
the porch; but what had become of Bill? 

A dark shadow hovered over the yard. 
Cruel eyes watched the lilac bushes ; and Dolly 
saw a little figure crowding under the low- 
hanging branches,—who but Bill, deserted 
and alone? Nearer and nearer flew the rob- 
ber; and he was just poising himself to swoop 
down and secure his préy when Dolly rushed 
forward, and seized Bill in her loving arms. 
Spreading his broad gray wings, the great 
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hawk sailed away to find another farm-yard. 
It was a narrow escape. 

Careful feeding made the black chicken 
fine and strong; his feathers shone; he held 
his little head proudly. “He is larger than 
the rest of the brood,” said Grandma Jones. 
“You see, the old white hen has to scratch for 
so many that they don’t grow so fast as your 
pety” 

“Why, grandma,” cried Dolly, “Bill’s ’most 
twice as large.” And, picking up the chicken, 
she ran over to where the white hen and her 
family were mustered under the currant bushes. 
The little girl’s cheek was very pink, and her 
brown eyes shone with excitement, “See,” she 
said, “see your child. Aren’t you sorry you 
treated it so? Grandma Jones says she never 
saw a finer chicken! P’r’aps some day it’ll get 
to be a big rooster.” 

The white hen slowly lifted up one foot, and 
looked at Bill wisely. It gave a worried cluck. 
“Do you think you can get it back now?” 
cried Dolly, indignantly. “I’ll show you.” 
Down on the grass she put the black chicken, 
and walked quickly toward the house. Turn- 
ing his back straightway on his family, away 
raced Bill after his adopted mother; and 
Dolly told Grandma Jones later that she just 
believed that there were tears in the white 
hen’s eyes.— Scottish Reformer. 


_A Clever Pig. 


When Jack entered the sitting-room the 
other day, and found Mary on the floor with 
her farm-yard toys arranged in orderly array 
before her, he bethought himself of a story he 
had read. Said he,— 

“Molly, that fat pig reminds me of a very 
clever one that got the best of a big dog on 
shipboard.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Mary. 

“Yes, I will. I read it only yesterday. This 
pig and dog were once passengers on the same 
ship, and became quite good friends. They 
used to eat their cold victuals off the same tin 
platter. They never quarrelled or fought, and 
the only thing that made any trouble between 
them was the dog’s kennel. Mr. Piggy did not 
understand why the dog should have a warm 
sheltered house to creep into out of the cold 
and wet, while he should have to slip about on 
the deck in the cold. 

“The kennel was not large enough to hold 
both; and piggy seemed to think that, if he 
could get first possession of it at night, it 
should belong to him. If the dog found piggy 
in it, he would growl and show his teeth; but 
piggy would not come out. 

“One wet afternoon the dog concluded to 
retire early, so he went to his kennel, and curled 
himself down for a snooze. Piggy had the 
same mind; but, when he got to the kennel, he 
found it already occupied. He gave a grunt of 
dissatisfaction. A bright idea came into his 
mind. He would playa trick on doggy. Trudg- 
ing off to the place where their dinner plate was 
lying, he pushed it to a part of the deck where 
the dog could see it. Turning his back to the 
kennel, piggy began to rattle the empty plate, 
and munch as though he had a good meal 
before him. That was too much for doggy! 
Piggy having a feast and he not there to enjoy 
it? Never! Out he ran to the plate, and he 
had no sooner got his nose in it than piggy was 
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off like a shot and safe inside the kennel. 
Wasn’t that cute of him ?” 
“Yes, indeed. Did doggy get him out ?” 
“No, indeed: he could not make piggy budge. 
That night he had to sleep on the soft side of 
a board, while piggy had his house all to him- 
self.” — Vouth’s Temperance Banner. 


Grandma’s Deer. 


When grandmother was a little girl, she had 
a pet deer. Her father had caught it in the 
woods one day back of the house, and brought 
it home to her. It soon grew very tame, and 
would often follow little grandma into the 
house and go from room to room, and could 
even go upstairs. 

One day, just the very day before Thanks- 
giving Day, the big brick oven had been 
heated, and little-girl grandmother’s mother had 
baked a great many very nice Thanksgiving 
pies. She had spread them out in an unused 
room upstairs, right over the kitchen, on the 
shelves of a big closet. 

There were many mince and apple pies with 
crisp, flaky crusts; and there were delicate 
custard and golden squash and spicy pumpkin 
pies, all side by side in tempting array. 

Some time that afternoon little-girl grand- 
mother heard a noise overhead,—a little tap, 
tap, tap, as if some one were walking about in 
the empty room over the kitchen. Upstairs 
little-girl grandmother went. And what do 
you think she saw? ' : 

She saw the closet door wide open, and she saw 
the empty crusts of her mother’s nice Thanks- 
giving pies, and she saw the naughty, guilty, 
little deer who had licked out all their sweet 
delicious contents! And what did she do 
then? She took him by his pretty ear and 
led him down the stairs, and he went as peace- 
ably as though he had done nothing wrong.— 
Mrs. N. F. Smiley, in Babyland. 


Upon most of the tramways in Stockholm 
conductors have been dispensed with. The 
passenger himself deposits the money in a 
till placed in the vehicle. This has also 
been tried in London in a few places. 


MOTHER 
STRENGHH 


can only come from 
proper food and 
carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength de- 
pends on mother 
strength. | PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best’? Tonic, is the ideal food for 
the woman who expects to become—or 
who is—a mother. 


The ‘BEST Toni 
is the most nourishing, and the most 
easily digested of foods, and helps to di- 
gest other foods. In addition, it is a 
gentle, soothing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and increases the 
flow and richness of the milk. 

Sold by All Druggists, 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDWARD EVERETT 
Hats, D.D.] 


The Sweeper of the Floor. 


Methought that in a solemn church I stood. 

Its marble acres, worn with knees and feet, 

Lay spread from door to door, from street to street. 

Midway the form hung high upon the rood 

Of him who gave his life to be our good; 

Beyond, priests flitted, bowed, and murmured meet 

Among the candles shining still and sweet. 

Men came and went, and worshipped as they could; 

And still their dust a woman with her broom, 

Bowed to her work, kept sweeping to the door. 

Then saw I slow through all the pillared gloom 

Across the church a silent figure come. 

“Daughter,” it said, ‘“‘thou sweepest well my floor 

“Tt is the Lord!” I cried, andsaw no more. 
—George MacDonald. 
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Pensions for Teachers. 


It is some years since the attention of our 
legislature in Massachusetts was called to the 
importance and propriety of giving permis- 
sion for the establishment of a system of 
pensions for teachers. The Boston school 
committee at that time was sincerely desirous 
of paying a regular pension to a lady who 
was the first woman employed in the Boston 
schools. Her life was crowned with the 
honors which belong to a service of half 
a century. The committee thought, and 
thought rightly; that a fit recognition of her 
service would be the award to her of a retir- 
ing pension, so that she need not longer have 

_the stress and fatigue of daily duty. But it 
was supposed, rightly or not, that under our 
statutes the committee could not vote such 
a pension,—certainly, that they could not 
bind their successors in the administration of 
the schools to~pay it. They went to the leg- 
islature, therefore, which is practically om- 
nipotent in such matters, to ask leave to give 
the pension. 

Very wisely, as it seems to me, they made 
the request that they might give a pension in 
this particular case, stating the grounds for 
it which were brought before the committee. 
The legislative committee itself was disposed 
to accede to their request. But, on the in- 
stant, the mere announcement of such a pro- 
posal brought in petitions from one and an- 
other and another person in the public ser- 
vice, who had claims supposed to be some- 
what similar. Here was one person who had 
served forty-eight years in this department. 
Here was another person who had_ served 
forty-seven years in that. Tray, Blanche, 
and Sweetheart all came screaming in where 
they thought there was a possibility of get- 
ting something. And the Committee on Edu- 
cation found that it was expected that they 
should prepare a pension act for the whole 
State. By a universal law, which is very 
pitiless in its operation, the whole scheme was 
defeated; and it became impossible for the 
Boston school committee to give the pension 
which they wished to the lady in whose be- 
half the scheme began. 

Similar endeavors, with more 
breadth and preparation, have been made 
from that time to this time. At the present 
moment a plan is well forward for proposing 
to the legislature an act which shall give to 


or less 
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the school committee of Boston the power to 
do what it chooses in such matters. 

My own conviction is that it would cer- 
tainly be well to leave to the town authori- 
ties, or to the city authorities through the 
State, their own disposal of such affairs. 
Any curtailment of the powers of a town in 
Massachusetts should be looked at with great 
jealousy. In 1770 the town of Pembroke did 
not ask the legislature whether it might defy 
George III., and buy some powder to be used 
against him: it bought the powder. I do 
not suppose George III. liked it; but the 
people of Pembroke liked it, and, on the 
whole, history has approved of the transaction. 

If the people of Boston, by their own ap- 
pointed committee, choose to pay a pension 
to this or that gentleman or lady, it is rather 
hard to say why the government of the State 
of Massachusetts should interfere, and arrest 
them in the carrying out of a policy which 
would seem to be as much their policy as the 
selecting of a fire- engine with six wheels 
instead of one with four. The carelessness 
of town governments, however, and the gen- 
eral unwillingness to make a fight have led to 
the present practice of referring everything to 
the General Court. Let us hope the General 
Court will not be asked to tell us whether the 
children shall have recesses three times a day 
or once a day. , 

Might not this, then, be a simple and per- 
manent ‘‘method of living’’? Might not the 
legislature say squarely, Every town can do 
as it chooses in the matter of granting pen- 
sions? This would satisfy those of us who 
think they can do so now, and it would sat- 
isfy the people who want to have everything 
put into the statute book. 

We have more than once in this department 
expressed the opinion, which has obtained 
much favor in this country and much more in 
England, that the simplest rule of all would 
be to give a regular old-age pension to all 
persons who have lived and paid taxes in the 
State, and have reached the age of seventy- 
five years. Women now have the privilege 
of paying taxes,—a privilege which they 
have only had lately. Whether they under- 
stood it or not, this privilege carried with it 
certain other privileges. If a man or a 
woman has had a share in the support of the 
government of the State, the government of 
the State may, with reason, be called upon, 
in the old age of such persons, to contribute 
to their support. The impression is gaining 
ground in England that the best way to meet 
such cases would be to award a small annual 
old-age pension to everybody, from the duke 
in his palace to the street-sweeper, on the 
simple condition that he have been a dona 
fide citizen, and have rendered a bona fide 
contribution in public affairs. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Moral Purpose. 


At a meeting of one of our more advanced 
Clubs an English workman presented, in a 
very simple way, the history and methods of 
the famous Rochdale co-operative clubs. In 
his simple narrative, men were made to un- 
derstand that the real basis of that great sys- 
tem is moral rather than financial. It began, 
perhaps, in the wish of a few workmen to 
save the middleman’s profit on coal or on 
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flour. But those first co-operators of Roch- 
dale builded better than they knew; and, 
before long, they learned what perhaps they 
could have learned from the New Testament, 
that those things really succeed which have 
a moral purpose, and that, unless an enter- 
prise have some connection with the eternal 
laws of life, it does not succeed in the long 
run. The co-operators of England found out 
that the merit of their system is that it binds 
people together in harmony and friendship, 
where the average systems of trade, as ex- 
pounded by Adam Smith, or not expounded 
at all, are apt to lead to some cut-throat habits 
and feelings which are, at the least, disagree- 
able. j 

In a genuine co-operative store, as carried 
forward on the Rochdale plan, the first effort 
of all parties concerned is that they may draw 
together, and may bear each other’s burdens. 
Dr. Peabody, in a speech which he made at 
Cambridge a few days ago, said that the best 
illustration which in conversation he could give 
to people not acquainted with the scheme was 
taken from an incident which happened in 
the Cambridge store. One of the co-opera- 
tors comes in and looks at a barrel of apples. 
‘¢Those are not very handsome apples, Mr. 
Manager.’’ ‘‘No: I am sorry to say we were 
deceived in those apples. They are not hand- 
some apples.’’ ‘‘I see they are poor apples: 
you may send me home two pecks.’’ This 
makes real the pretty story which Prince 
Krapotkin told here of the inhabitants of 
the Aleutian Islands. It seems that one of 
their essential laws of good breeding is in 
the words, ‘‘It is a shame for the seller to 
name the price of that which he sells. ’’ 

In the agonies and ecstasies of the retail 
trade, we observe, as we read our Sunday 
journals, that it is affected even now that the 
buyer is at liberty to name his price. In our 
own observation in the shopping of Monday 
morning, we have not found as yet any place 
where this rule of the Aleutians is carried 
out. It would be foolish to ask that it 
should be carried out. But it is clear enough 
that, if a co-operative store could be estab- 
lished with a whole company of people who 
were not seeking first to make a dividend, 
but were seeking first that the whole of the 
company should have their food as cheap as 
possible and as good as possible, we should 
have a very desirable advance in the social 
order. It would happen, very likely, in 
small places where there are no other clubs to 
bring people together, that the great word 
‘*together’’ might find its best illustration in 
the library or the reading-room of one of 
these societies. It might happen that people 
who came together to buy and sell remained 
together to read, to learn, to amuse and to be 
amused, to talk, and to listen. 

We have the high authority of the Duke 
of Wellington, who is respected even among 
Philistines, for saying that, when the divi- 
dends are high, the securities are doubtful. 
For a few months, perhaps, people may be 
attracted toward a co-operative enterprise by 
being told that at the last quarter the pur- 
chasers received dividends of ten per cent. or 
fourteen per cent. But it is quite clear that 
this is more by a juggle of book-keeping, or 
by some successful fancy arrangement of tem- 
porary prices, than that it is a part of a well- 
digested system. The most competent speak- 
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ers at Cambridge the other day were quite 
unanimous in suggesting that the success of 
a co-operative shop must never be estimated 
by the pecuniary dividends which it pays. 

At the club meeting to which I referred in 
beginning this article, the quiet English 
speaker was evidently annoyed when, at the 
end of his statement, he was asked by one of 
the company what was the average dividend 
paid by the stores. He felt a good deal as 
an impassioned preacher would feel if, at 
the end of a discourse in some Congrega- 
tional church, a member of the congregation 
arose, and asked him the same question. For 
the English speaker had really been preach- 
ing from the text, ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,’’ and the ques- 
tioner had asked him how soon the ‘‘things’’ 
would be added which the Sermon on the 
Mount promises. 

I hope we may see the great enlargement of 
the co-operative system in America. I do 
not myself believe that this will be gained 
by a precise following of the Rochdale con- 
stitutions. But I do believe that the Roch- 
dale experience will be of the greatest value 
to us in this country; and what was certain 
long before the days of Rochdale is that the 
real success will be attained if people will 
hold on to the moral purpose of co-operation, 
and not mix it up with the spasms of the 
stock exchange. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Lend a Hand Clubs. 


The Quarterly Conference of Lend a Hand 
Clubs will be held at Worcester, January 29. 
The Lend a Hand Club of the First Unita- 
rian Church extends a cordial invitation to 
the clubs to send delegates. The conference 
will open at 10.30 A.M. Short reports will 
occupy the morning session. Delegates will 
bring a box-lunch. Short addresses will be 
made in the afternoon by persons interested 
in the work. Delegates from similar clubs 
and societies will be welcomed. Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Hale, D.D., president of the Ten 
Times One Corporation, will preside. 


Correspondence. 


. . We have received from the State 
Charities Aid Association the Report of the 
New York County Visiting Committee for 
the Public Institutions of New York. They 
report that the new Department of Public 
Charities has been able to accomplish re- 
forms in the transportation of persons to the 
institutions, and in the substitution of effi- 
cient paid help for the pauper labor formerly 
employed. They still recommend better sys- 
tem in the nursing of the thousand infants 
on Randall’s Island, the reorganization of the 
nursing in the almshouse hospital, a separate 
hospital for consumptives, and a separate 
provision for feeble-minded persons. . . . 
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In England elementary school-drawing is 
compulsory for boys and sewing for girls, and 
girls sew four or five hours a week. They 
have lighter requirements in arithmetic than 
the boys; and they have less history and 
geography, but in their place have cooking. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 11. There were present Messrs. 
Batchelor, Brown, Butler, S. A. Eliot, Fox, 
Garver, Hosmer, Howe, Lyman, Metcalf, 
Stone, and Wright, and Mrs. Hooper, Mrs. 
Talbot, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of December, 1897 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand December 1,............-s.+00s.00s $6,769.27 
a YOM: CODAtONS t.emarecaiele celelersaialnaisranicteleleeys 4,678.00 
_, imcome from investments..-.---..........+.: 1,342.29 
[yeah a) Bae cociogdcosn doe aceecunonesceqoseeede 3,507.00 
merchandise, books, €tc.. 0.02.00. cse. cece ee 816.42 
$17,172.98 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes, salaries, and ex- 
. roe lenis issainish Hele 6. Walaa Aaa cee ees see eine $4,843.70 
* books, tracts, etc 304.88 
Hithige ion 0h PO Oor aN CC OnS.OMNd OOO Sede neta Scun 4,320.00 
Cash on hand January 1 7,704.40 
$17,172.98 


The amount of temporary loan is the same 
as reported last month,— $20,000 to the 
Church Building Loan Fund. 

On April 30, 1897, the end of last year, 
the amount of the general fund was $48, - 
121.56. On Jan. 1, 1898, this fund shows 
a balance of $57,708.58,—an increase of 
#9, 587.02, or about 20 per cent. 

The affairs of the Southern States had pre- 
cedence; and the committee reported that the 
funds at their disposal had been distributed 
to the following -named churches for the 
year beginning Jan. 1, 1898: to the First 
Unitarian Society, Austin, Tex., $500; to 
the Church of Our Father, Atlanta, Ga., 
#500; to the First Unitarian Church, New 
Orleans, La., $500. As the death of Mr. 
Forbush occurred since the application was 
received from Memphis, it was voted to ap- 
propriate $125 to complete the salary of Mr. 
Forbush until the day of his death, and also 
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to place at the disposal of the secretary $500 
for the use of the Unitarian society of Mem- 
phis, when further arrangements have been 
made. It was also voted to put at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary $800 for the First 
Unitarian Church of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The committee further reported that it pro- 
posed to divide the income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund, No. 2, in the proportion of $800 
to the Tuskegee Normal and _ Industrial 
School, Tuskegee, Ala., and $216 to the 
Colored School, Calhoun,*Ala. The report 
of the committee was accepted by the board, 
and it was voted to communicate the South- 
ern appropriations and the reasons for mak- 
ing them to the Women’s National Alliance. 

The following votes were adopted by the 
board :-— 
_ Voted, Vo adopt the recommendation to this Associa- 
tion made in the Appendix of the Report of the Council 
of the National Conference at Saratoga, Sept. 20, 1897; 
namely, that this Association ‘‘cannot regard as a proper 
recipient of its missionary funds any church whose minis- 
ter is not now enrolled in our list of ministers or who 
would not be admitted under the rules of the Fellowship 
Committee.” ; 

Voted, That the Publication Committee is hereby re- 
quested to revise the list of the publications of the Asso- 
ciation, and to report to the February meeting of the 


board any recommendations the committee may see fit to 
make concerning the publishing interests of the Associa- 


tion. 

Voted, That Messrs. Stone, Butler, and Howe be ap- 
pointed a committee to consider how the interests of the 
Unitarian cause can be promoted through the agency of 
the public press, with request that they report at the 
February meeting of the board. 

Voted, That all tracts on hand be charged to the account 
of ‘‘ Denominational Literature”’ at their present valuation 
on our books, and hereafter all bills for printing books or 
tracts for gratuitous distribution be charged to the same 
account, when paid. 


The secretary read a communication from 
Miss Maria J. Marshall, offering to the As- 


sociation a portrait of Gen. Marshall; and it 
was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Miss Maria J. Marshall for her very acceptable gift of 
a portrait of Gen. J. F. B. Marshall. ; 

Voted, That the portrait be hung in the room occupied 
by Gen. Marshall while in charge of the Southern and 
Indian work of this Association. 

A communication from Rev. N. M. Mann 
of Omaha, concerning services in that city 
during the exposition the coming summer, 
was referred to the Missionary Council. 

Authority was given to the secretary of the 


Association to grant credentials to delegates 


EIGHT IN ONE. 


You might call it a Comfort Carrier or an 
We have simply grouped to- 
gether eight of the most familiar daily needs 
and satisfied them all in one piece of furniture. 


Elbow Cabinet. 


It contains : — 


1. A large 16-inch mirror of heavy bevelled French 


plate glass. 


2. Folding brass hooks for clothing on both sides 


of the cabinet. 


3. A closet for linen, shaving utensils, ete., with 


rods for towels and a full width shelf. 


4, Outside shelf for shaving mug, toilet articles, ete. 
5. Full nickelled wash-stand, with running water, 
nickel wash basin (self-draining), nickel faucet; large 


zine supply tank, zine waste receiver, etc. 


6. Cupboard for brushes, combs, ete., with stationary metal soap dish. 
lid supported on rubber cushions ; 


7. Complete shoe-blacking cabinet ; 


bears any weight up to 300 pounds. Iron racks for brushes, dauber, etc. 


%. Large closet at base with swinging door. 


raised pedestal for foot ; 
Shelf for blacking. 


We build these Cabinets in solid oak. They take practically no space whatever, 
but combine a dozen conveniences for daily need. Price complete $16. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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to the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

A communication from the treasurer of All 
Souls’ Church, Kansas City, was referred to 
the Finance Committee to report to the 
board. 

An application was received for aid from 
the Liberal Christian Union Society, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. ; and it was voted to grant 
an appropriation at the rate of $250 a year 
for the four months beginning Jan. 1, 1898. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


Boston Unitarian Club. 


The annual meeting of the club was held 
at Hotel Vendome, Wednesday, January 12. 
We publish a report borrowed from the Bos- 
ton Herald. Although it contains many per- 
sonal references which we would gladly omit, 
it seems due to the club to acknowledge in 
this way its gracious hospitality. As the 
movement in aid of the Christian Register 
began in the Unitarian Club, under the guid- 
ance of its secretary, William Howell Reed, 
and led to the transferring of the editor from 
the secretaryship of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the election of Mr. Eliot in 
his place, we feel bound to report the way in 
which the club viewed its completed work. 

It was ‘‘Ladies’ Night,’’ and was made a 
reception to the new editor and his wife, and 
to Rev. S. A. Eliot, the new secretary, and 
his wife. A brief business meeting was 
held, at which the following officers were 
elected: president, Francis C. Lowell; vice- 
‘presidents, Winslow Warren, Solomon Lin- 
coln; treasurer, Francis H. Brown; secretary, 
George W. Stone; Executive Committee, 
William Howell Reed, Sherman Hoar, Fred- 
eric S. Clark. The following resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 

Whereas William Howell Reed, the efficient and ever- 
faithful secretary of this club, has decided that he must 


insist upon declining re-election as secretary, now, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the Club hereby tenders to him its heart- 
felt and affectionate gratitude for his past efficient service 
in its behalf. 

President Lowell had just been appointed 
judge by President McKinley, and promptly 
confirmed. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who was first 
introduced, called forth laughter and applause 
by the statement that he felt it an honor to 
be the first man sent up by the new judge. 
As president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, he said he was glad to say that 
progress was now, as ever, the motto of the 
Association. When it was first suggested 
that Mr. Batchelor resign the secretaryship of 
the Association, he had combated the idea; 
for Mr. Batchelor had helped the Association 
through years of depression, and it seemed as 
if he ought to have the privilege of carrying 
its banner onward and upward, now that days 
of prosperity were at hand. He became rec- 
onciled to losing Mr. Batchelor as secretary, 
however, because he realized how much that 
gentleman was needed at the head of the 
Christian Register, which, under his guidance, 
was sure to express the best sentiment of the 
Unitarian denomination. In the editorial 
chair Mr. Batchelor would have a force 
which, in co-operation with the Association, 
would be felt in the years to come. In Mr. 
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Batchelor’s place, continued the speaker, | worthy a place in the very heart of the se 
had been put a young man (Mr. Eliot), munity. He hoped that Mr. Eliot woul 
who would bring redoubled vigor to his | impress that strength which lies in simplic- 


ity. He would like more old-fashioned ser- 
mons preached,—sermons in which the min- 
ister was not afraid to preach from a text, 
sermons which reached right down into the 
hearts of men. That was the most effective 
kind of religion. If critical analysis of texts 
is wanted, let that be found in the Christian 
Register. 

After congratulating the denomination upon 
having Mr. Batchelor as the editor of that 
paper and upon having Mr. Eliot as secretary 
of the Association, the speaker referred to 
the early days of the Christian Register, when 
it was in the hands of the father of Mr. 
William Howell Reed, and when every Uni- 
tarian gave it loyal support. Such a spirit, 
he said, is needed to-day. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot expressed his thanks 
for the cordiality of his greeting. He could 
not but hear in it, he said, the voice of the 
churches calling him to grave responsibilities 
and large opportunities. The secretary of the 
Association has a right to look to the Unita- 
rian denomination for forbearance and loyal 
aid, but most of all he entreated patience. 

He did not, he said, believe in revolution- 
ary methods, but in the power of the impulse 
given by toiling generations. One of the 
weapons with which the Association has to 
fight its battles is candor; for there is a 
strange timidity of custom which holds a 
multitude in thrall, and there is a mischiev- 
ous notion that theology at bottom is a com- 
promise. There must be honesty of expres- 
sion; but by this is not meant undue aggres- 
sion, for one can be at once sincere and 
conciliatory. There must be, too, a revival 
of moral courage; for there is too much 
timidity in expressing the doctrines of the 
denomination. Some are too fond of ‘‘pour- 
ing the waters of concession into the bottom- 
less bucket of expediency.’’ Unitarians 


tasks, and who would have an opportunity 
to show what could be done. Mr. Eliot 
would have the power of youth, aided by the 
wisdom of those who had preceded him. It 
might be that, with his large experience and 
the training which some of the old men could 
give him, Mr. Eliot would prove to be a 
worthy successor of his distinguished father, 
the president of Harvard University. 

Dr. Hale said that the Christian Register 
was destined to be the leading religious peri- 
odical in the country; for, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. W. H. Reed, it now had capi- 
tal enough to achieve such a position. It 
was to be edited, too, by a man who never 
said a foolish thing, but who always said a 
wise one. It would demonstrate the inesti- 
mable value of truth. It would be always 
ready to show a failure in Unitarianism and 
to point out a success. In the next fifty years 
the weekly paper would be in advance of the 
daily. The Archbishop of Canterbury avows 
doctrines which would have been thought radi- 
cal in the Unitarian denomination a short time 
ago. There was to be a general advance all 
along the line, to correspond with the ad- 
vance in technical theology; and Unitarian- 
ism might congratulate itself upon having 
such leaders as it had. But the leaders must 
not be left to fight the battle alone. The 
members of the Unitarian Club must back 
them up: the churches must back them up. 
Despite retarding influences, the Unitarian 
churches were increasing a little faster than 
the population; and that meant that there 
must be twice as many ministers in 1899 as 
there were in 1879. Where are they to be 
gotten? Unitarians should encourage their 
sons to enter the ministry, for in this calling 
there was certainly enough to appeal to any 
young man’s ambition. 

Rév. Mr. Crothers warmly welcomed Mr. 
Batchelor and Mr. Eliot to their new posi- 
tions, and spoke at length in a humorous 
vein. In concluding, he said that the secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association 
had to do more work with less money, and to 
achieve greater results, than most men in im- 
portant positions. Mr. Batchelor had placed 
the Association on a firm financial basis; and 
an advance must be made, not by any process 
of booming, but by a steady addition to the 
resources of the Association. The resources 
must be enlarged before the work could be 
enlarged. 

Hon. Sherman Hoar said that he was glad 
to blow the Unitarian trumpet. It was no- 
ticeable that, when the Unitarian senior sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Unitarian 
secretary of the navy wanted a new judge 
appointed, they secured that position for 
Mr. Lowell; and the reason they gave Presi- 
dent McKinley why he should be appointed 


was that he was a better Unitarian than ‘‘the 
other man. ’’ 
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The speaker was anxious that the Unitarian 
Association should take into consideration 
the theological situation as it is to-day. 
Unitarianism has already created a liberal 
movement; and “Unitarians are no longer 
needed as theological acrobats, he said. It 
is now their duty to show that their liberal- 
ism is sufficiently sincere and reverent to be 
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need persistence. They should not be baffled 
by stupidity nor chilled by indifference, but 
should hold firmly to their position. In con- 
clusion the speaker said that he would take 
this as his motto that of William Lloyd 
Garrison: ‘‘I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate. I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard. ’’ 

While Mr. Eliot was speaking, Gov. Wol- 
cott entered the dining hall, and was greeted 
with prolonged applause. When this had 
subsided, Mr. Batchelor, the last speaker of 
the evening, was introduced. 

He should, he said, be strangely cold and 
indifferent if he did not share with his 
younger brother feelings of gratitude for the 
warmth of his welcome. He was happy in 
the assurance that in the work he had under- 
taken he would have the support of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. He felt modest and 
humble, knowing that to him had been given 
a great trust; and he pledged anew his loy- 
alty to Unitarianism. 

After humorous allusions to the ‘‘make- 
up’’ of the Christian Register, he thanked the 
Unitarian Club for the valuable service which 
it had rendered to Unitarianism. He felt 
that, after so many years of warm, vigorous 
life, the club could not die. 

The following letter was received from the 
former editor :— 


Mr. WILLIAM HOWELL REED, 37 COMMON- 
WEALTH AVENUE, Boston, MAss. :— 


My dear Mr. Reed,—I thank you much for 
the kind invitation to attend the reception 
extended by the club to Mr. Batchelor and 
Mr. Eliot. A subject of great importance 
comes up before the Indian Committee on 
Thursday moming. I cannot therefore be 
present. But I join with you in spirit in 
welcoming these, my friends and fellow- 
workers, to their new opportunities. I can 
wish nothing better for Mr. Batchelor than 
that he may have sixteen as happy years on 
the Register as I had. 

With his ripe experience, increased re- 
source, and the newly awakened interest in 
the Register, those years, I trust, will be 
more fruitful for the paper and the cause 
than any in the past. 

If Mr. Eliot succeeds half as well in guid- 
ing the American Unitarian Association as 
his father has succeeded in guiding a great 
university, his success will be as great as he 
ought to expect. But, being ‘‘a chip of the 
old block,’’ I know he will not be content 
until he has beaten his father’s record, and 
connected the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by telephone and electric light with all 
the continents and the farthest isles of the 
sea. Yours cordially, 

S. J. BARRows. 

Washington, D.C., January \o. 


The Sunday School. 


Now is the time for ministers and superin- 
tendents to secure contributions in their 
churches or Sunday-schools for the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. We hope that the 
appeal already sent out by the directors will 
be taken up and considered now, in the midst 
of the active church year. 


All Souls’ Sunday-school, Roxbury, Mass. 
(Rev. Mr. Secrist, pastor), gave to each 
pupil recently a tasteful card of a modern 
Madonna. This habit of furnishing the 
school with something which can be kept, 
tasteful and suggestive, is an excellent idea, 
whether for Christmas or at any other time. 
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The Universalist Sunday-school in Minne- 
apolis belonging to the Church of the Re- 
deemer (Rev. Mr. Shutter, pastor) is using 
the manuals of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. An order has just been received for 
two hundred and twenty-five copies of one 
text-book in the three grades, ‘‘The Story of 
Israel. ’’ 


As another indication of the favor with 
which the little statement, ‘‘Our Faith,’’ is 
received is the fact that one thousand copies 
of the leaflet, distributed without cost, have 
been ordered by the Chicago headquarters. 
Since October eight thousand copies of these 
have been printed, and nearly two-thirds of 
them have been distributed. 


The January meeting of the New York 
Sunday School Union will be held on Friday, 
the 21st, at 4 P.M. and at 7.30 in the even- 
ing. Subject, ‘‘The Teaching of Ethics.’’ 
The sessions will be held at the First Unita- 
rian Church, Brooklyn. The division of the 
topic is as follows: ‘‘How can Ethics be 
Most Effectively Taught to Children?’’ by 
Dr. John L. Elliott; ‘*Good Citizenship 
Classes,’’ by Rev. Charles F. Dole; in the 
evening ‘‘The Ethical Responsibility of our 
Sunday-schools,’’ by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Our great rally has every promise of being 
a memorable occasion. If your unions can- 
not attend, they should have the report in the 
Register read at the next meeting. One union 
has an Information Committee, whose duty it 
is to present items of interest from this 
paper or other publications. A good sugges- 
tion to follow! Each union needs a copy, 
and cannot afford to be without it. 

The annual dues are coming in fairly well, 
but some unions think that the entrance-fee 
is all that will ever be needed. With us 
every year is a new beginning. 

Rey. E. J. Prescott, our field agent, starts 
about the zoth of February for a trip through 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and will speak in the interests of our work. 
Any unions desiring his aid should notify 
the national secretary at once, as his itiner- 
ary is already nearly made up. 

Such encouraging reports as come from the 
branches, new members taking the place of 
the absent collegians, better meetings, more 
work of every kind done! 

January 30, ‘‘How can we be Faithful to 
our Union?’’ 


REFERENCES. 
Eph. v. 19-21; Matt. vi. 33; Matt. xxv. 
20-23; 3 John 4-6; James i. 12; Luke ix. 
62; ‘‘Being and Seeming,’’ Alice Cary; 


Lowell’s ‘‘ Present Crisis. ’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘* Wanted, —deeds! 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of scents and creeds. 
Wanted, —deeds!’’ 


By doing each duty well as it comes, we 
qualify ourseives for more light and greater 
aptitude in succeeding duties. Faithfulness 
day by day in small things will make us 
keen to recognize the divine Voice with ref- 
erence to greater things. —Chapman. 

He who is faithful over a few things is 
a lord of cities. It does not matter whether 
you preach in Westminster Abbey or teach 
a ragged class, so you be faithful. The 
faithfulness is all.—George MacDonald. 

Be thou faithful 
giye thee a crown of life,—Revelation, 


unto death, and I will 
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FIDELITY TO OUR UNION. 


Our union may here mean either our local 
religious organization of young people or our 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
Each one is emphatically our union. But 
our local organizations are the units that enter 
into and make up the national body. It is 
evident that the life and character of the in- 
dividuals enrolled in its membership will 
determine the moral type and practical worth 
of the union in any and every locality or 
parish. 

First, by fully acquainting ourselves, and, 
as far as possible, all the members of our 
Union with the meaning and magnitude of 
the Union’s aim, thus awakening thought 
and kindling enthusiasm by the contempla- 
tion of a noble purpose. Second, by doing 
all we can to encourage and promote a cordial 
friendship and cheerful good will among the 
members of the union, so that they will hap- 
pily and harmoniously work together in gain- 
ing the object of their common interest and 
enthusiasm. Third, by regularly attending 
the meetings of the union, and pleasantly in- 
viting others to do the same, always joining 
heartily in the responsive readings and other 
devotional exercises, contributing, also, if 
possible, some truthful thought or suggest- 
ing some truth-seeking inquiry. 

And, finally, we can and we ought to be 
faithful to our union as well as to our con- 
science and our God, by loyalty and willing 
service in the cause to which our organiza- 
tion is pledged. That cause is liberal Chris- 
tianity, as taught and represented in our 
churches and Sunday-schools. To help in 
these by exemplifying, encouraging, and pro- 
moting their convictions of truth, duty, and 
worship is the service to which we are called 
and the undertaking to which we are bound 
as a guild or union. And it is perfectly evi- 
dent that we cannot be faithful to our union, 
and at the same time disloyal or indifferent 
to the Church whose purposes and principles 
the Young People’s Religious Union is or- 
ganized to help maintain and carry out. As 
to how this service of loyal conviction can 
best be rendered, we have only to turn for 
suggestion and thoughtful guidance to the 
leaflet on ‘‘Service’’ recently issued by our 
National Young People’s Union. 


The 
Famous 
Fable 


of “‘the cow that jumped 
over the moon” is not 
more barren of fact than 
the claims of some of the 
‘‘eure all” silver cleaners 
which are supposed to 
clean everything from 
dishpans to diamonds. 
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Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. John Baltzly, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of his fitness for 
the Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended 


to our ministers and churches. W. L. 
Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. Morehouse, Sec- 
retary. 

Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, having 


satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of his 
fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of his fitness 
for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Wee G@hatin, Chairman, <D. W. Moré- 
house, Secretary. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Dorchester will conduct the mid- 
week service in King’s Chapel next Wednes- 
day, January 26, 12 M. Sunday afternoon 
service, 3.30. Seats all free. 


South Congregational Church: The class 
in ‘‘Good Citizenship’’ will be led on Sun- 
day, January 23, by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 
subject, ‘*The Ethics of Citizenship. ’’ 


Ministers’ Monday Club, Monday, January 
24, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. George H. Hosmer 
will preside. Rev. Lorin B. Macdonald of 
Concord will give the essay on ‘‘The Stage 
in the Light of the Coming Religion.’’ The 
public invited. 


The annual public meeting of the New 
England Sabbath Protective League, of which 
Senator George F. Hoar is president, will be 
held on Sunday, January 23, at Tremont 
Temple, at 2.30 P.M. Opening address by 
Vice-president Reuen Thomas, D.D. Other 
addresses by Drs. Lorimer and Brodbeck, 
Speaker John L. Bates, and Secretary Kneel- 
and. Music by Union Christian Endeavor 
choir. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: Popular religious services. General 
subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 
World.’’ Sunday evening, January 23, at 
7.30. Speaker, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 
Music by the Damon Sisters’ Orchestra; Mr. 
W. S. Kerr, basso; organist, Mr. Howard 
M. Dow. All seats free, and a hearty wel- 
come to all. 


Bulfinch Place Church: A pleasant enter- 
tainment, followed by a very interesting lect- 
ure, was given at Bulfinch Place Church on 
Wednesday evening, January 12. The pro- 
gramme was arranged by Mrs. S. Fanny P. 
Wilder of Jamaica Plain, who also gave the 
lecture. Mrs. Wilder’s subject was ‘‘Lydia 
Maria Child,’’ and the lecture was _thor- 
oughly enjoyed. It followed very appropri- 
ately upon the course upon ‘‘ The Anti-slavery 
Movement,’’ recently given at the church. 
Mrs. Wilder was assisted by Mrs. M. E. 
Roberts, who gave two excellent readings, 
and by Miss Lilie Macintosh and Miss Amy 
Jones, who furnished the musical part of the 
entertainment. The evening, including lect- 
ure, readings, and music, was a very profit- 
able one. 


South Boston: Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
pastor of Unity Church, has arranged for 
a course of revival services for next week. 
The programme is as follows: Sunday even- 
ing, January 23, sermon by the pastor, —sub- 
ject, *‘The Kingdom of Righteousness”’ ; 
Monday evening, Good Citizenship meeting, 
conducted by Rev. C. F. Dole and neighbor- 
ing pastors; Tuesday evening, revival ser- 
vice,—subject, ‘‘Salvation,’’ Rev. B. Fay 
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Mills; Wednesday evening, Rev. Stopford 
W. Brooke,—subject, ‘‘Freedom of the 
Truth’?; Thursday evening, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown,—subject, ‘‘What can we do for 
our Church?’’ Friday evening, Rev. James 
Huxtable, ‘‘Under the Sycamore-tree’’ ; Sun- 
day,evening, January 30, sermon by the pas- 
tor,—subject, ‘‘The High Calling.’’ It is 
hoped that all the Unitarians of South Bos- 
ton and vicinity will take an interest_in these 
meetings, and help to make them a success. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—There is to be a general 
rally of the Unitarian ministers of Greater 
New York at the installation of Rev. D. M. 
Wilson on the evening of the 3oth inst. Dr. 
Savage will preach the sermon, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot will extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship, Rev. Robert Collyer will offer the 
prayer of installation, Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick will address the people, Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright will deliver the charge to the 
minister, and other parts will be taken by 
Supt. D. W. Morehouse, Rev. A. C. Nick- 
erson, Rev. Hobart Clark, and the Univer- 
salist minister, Rev. Coleman Adams. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago will lecture here in the 
Unity Club course, January 26, on ‘‘The 
Cost of a Fool.’’ Later Mr. Fenn is to 
come and give his lecture on ‘‘Dante,’’ with 
a full set of Doré’s illustrations. 


Albany, N.Y.— The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Dr. William Milton Brundage, 
pastor, held its annual society business meet- 
ing on Friday evening, January 7. A very 
large gathering was present, more than double 
that at any former occasion of the kind in 
its history; and a deep interest was mani- 
fested. There was a favorable showing of 
the finances, and the gratifying fact was an- 
nounced that the additions to the membership 
of the church for the last three months were 
thirty-seven. This is certainly’a most cos- 
mopolitan society. Besides Americans, there 
are no less than a dozen nationalities repre- 
sented in its membership; namely, English, 
Irish, Scotch, German, Hollanders, Swedes, 
Russians, French, Italians, Canadians, Cu- 
bans, and Jews. The large and beautiful 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, seating one thousand 
persons, is filled at every service; and, on 
occasions, many are obliged to stand. The 
true and simple ‘‘gospel of humanity’’ ear- 
nestly and eloquently preached by’ the pastor, 
as also the beautiful music of the orchestra 
and the hearty singing of the noble hymns of 
our Unitarian collection, are all an inspira- 
tion to the worshippers. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. E. D. Towle of 
Brookline delivered a lecture on ‘Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,’’ under the auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance, on the evening of January 
3, at the close of which an informal recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Towle was held in the 
church parlors. The first of a series of sup- 
pers which are to be wholly under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the gentlemen of the 
society was given in the vestry on Tuesday, 
January 11. One hundred and fifty people 
were entertained. This is a unique feature, 
and promises financial success. 


Chicago, Ill—The Independent Liberal 
Church, of which Celia Parker Woolley is 
minister, held a series of three midweek 
services the first week in January, announced 
upon the monthly calendar as a ‘‘liberal re- 
ligious revival.’’ Rev. A. W. Gould opened 
the meetings, January 5, with a discourse 
upon ‘* The Liberal Faith and Modern Knowl- 
edge, ’’ showing how the advancing scientific 
knowledge of the present age, which has such 
power to disturb and uproot the old theologic 
beliefs can have no injurious effect upon the 
religion which believes in the right of human 
inquiry as its first principle. Mr. T. G. 
Milsted, former pastor of the society, spoke 
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a few words on the same theme. The second 
evening Dr. Emil G. Hirsch spoke to a large 
and enthusiastic audience on ‘‘The Bible in 
the Light of Modern Research, ’’—a discourse 
that was profound, eloquent, and convincing. 
The third evening was given up to a sympo- 
sium on ‘*The Liberal Church.’’ Rev. 
T. B. Gregory of the Universalist church on 
the West Side spoke on ‘‘Its Principles. ’’ 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, the new pastor of 
the Third Church, was unable to be present 
on account of illness; and Mrs. Woolley took 
his place, speaking on ‘‘The Worship of the 
Liberal Church.’’ Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
closed the discussion with an address on 
‘¢The Work of the Church,’’ making an im- 
passioned plea for the principle of open fel- 
lowship. The experiment was a novel one; 
but pastor and people believe it was well 
worth trying, and that the results, both upon 
the church and the outside community, were 
of a helpful order. Our liberal churches 
need the stimulus that comes with an unusual 
effort of this kind. The ‘‘revival,’’ with 
methods adapted to our own thought, belongs 
as much to the liberal as to the orthodox 
churches. 


Dublin, N.H.—The First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society has been so fortunate as 
to secure the services of Rev. George Willis 
Cooke of East Lexington, Mass. He will 
continue preaching through the winter, and 
will move his family here in the spring. 
The outlook for the society is much more 
encouraging in every respect than it was a 
year ago. 


Evanston, IllIn September the Unita- 
rian church here entered upon the year of its 
greatest prosperity since the church was or- 
ganized. Rev. J. Vila Blake continues his 
devoted and loving service. Since he gave 
up his Chicago parish, morning services have 
been held, and the society has had more of 
his time and strength. A Sunday-school has 
been organized, and is growing steadily, if 
slowly. Mr. Blake conducts a Unity Class, 
now studying ‘‘Macbeth,’’ which, under his 
scholarly leadership, is well attended, and 
helps the church. The Alliance holds all-day 
meetings every third Monday, the ladies tak- 
ing a box-luncheon. The time is spent in 
sewing for the poor of Evanston, and the 
Elm Street Settlement of Chicago has also 
been aided in a small way. The officers are 
Mrs. Herbert W. Brough, president; Mrs. 
C. B. Foote, 1622 Oak Avenue, secretary; 
Mrs. Ovington Ross, treasurer. The Home 
Journal work of the Alliance is prospering. 
. . . Eighty-four subscriptions have been re- 
ceived since November from the different 
Branch Alliances. Under the auspices of the 
Alliance a Christmas tea-party was held; and 
seventy-three enjoyed the social meal, which 
was followed by a tree and a real Santa 
Claus, who remembered everybody. 


Meadville, Pa—The annual business 
meeting of the First Independent Congrega- 
tional Church was largely attended, and much 
interest was manifested. Preceding the busi- 
ness of the evening, a banquet was served, 
for which one hundred and twenty-five covers 
were laid. The feast was a fitting termina- 
tion of the past year’s successful work and 
a proper beginning of the business of the 
evening. The various reports showed the 
church to be in a prosperous working condi- 
tion. The expenditures of the past year have 
been large, but the treasurer’s report shows 
a balance on hand. The pastor, Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, presided at the meeting. A course 
of thirteen historical addresses is being given 
in the church on Sunday evenings, in which 
it is proposed to trace some of the more im- 
portant agencies which were at work in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages, preparing the 
way for the Protestant Reformation. The 
next two will be on ‘‘The Greek Philoso- 
phers,’’ by Prof. N. P. Gilman, and ‘‘Greek 
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Influence on Christian Thought, ’’ by Prof. 
H. H. Barber. 


Montclair, N.J.—On January 13 Unity 
Hall was well filled’ by an audience num- 
bering about two hundred and fifty, to 
listen to the platform addresses by invited 
ministers of New York and vicinity, thus 
opening the hall as the home of Unity Church 
of Montclair, N.J. The public and clergy 
were cordially welcomed by Mr. Frederic A. 
Angell, president of the society. After 
prayer and singing the opening address was 
made by Rev. Russell N. Bellows of New 
York, who emphasized the importance of 
securing at the start the right atmosphere for 
a liberal church movement. Rey. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of Passaic spoke of Unitarianism as 
‘*the religion of Jesus, summed up in love 
to God and love to man.’’ The closing 
address was made by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of All Souls’ Church, New York, who in 
a brilliant and pungent way described the 
the religious situation of to-day. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who had been announced to speak, were at 
the last moment unavoidably detained. Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford of the Congregational 
church manifested his kindly feeling toward 
Unity Church by his presence. The Sunday- 
school opened on Sunday, the goth inst., 
with thirty enrolled members. 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y.— 
The Branch Alliance of the Church of the 
Redeemer held its January meeting in the 
church on the afternoon of 13th inst., pre- 
ceded, as usual, by a business meeting. The 
Branch has now twenty-six members. The 
subject considered was ‘‘Sunday Services: Is 
Church Attendance a Duty or a Privilege?’’ 
Mrs. Nichols of Brooklyn read an interesting 
paper, written by Rev. Dr. Nichols, one of 
the oldest ministers of our faith, who gave 
his valuable testimony as to the value of pub- 
lic worship. This was followed by papers, 
earnest and impressive, from several members 
of the Branch. A sewing circle connected 
with the Branch meets every other Friday 
morning in the library of the church, which 
is now making garments for the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


New York City, N.Y—The Church of 
the Messiah is full every Sunday. The 
newspaper storm of criticism has passed over, 
but has revealed some curious things in the 
way of orthodox thinking. Mr. Savage has 
organized a Young People’s Social, Literary, 
and Musical Society, which promises much 
in the way of interest on the part of the 
younger members of the society. A Men’s 
Club in the church numbers between fifty 
and one hundred, and is proving to be 
very valuable in promoting acquaintance and 
concentrating church interest. Mr. Savage 
has also started a class for religious study, 
which meets at five o’clock on Sunday after- 
noons. It numbers between seventy-five and 
one hundred. 


Somerville, Mass.—The open meeting of 
the Women’s Branch Alliance of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society was held 
January 7. A large number of members and 
friends were present, and enjoyed the thought- 
ful and interesting paper given by Mrs. Beat- 
ley, on ‘‘Moral Responsibility and Tempera- 
ment.’’ The president, Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe, followed with a few earnest words in 
the same line; and Mrs. ‘Mary S. Howes, 
one of the members, expressed some practical 
ideas. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Unitarian church 
has entered into the winter’s work with con- 
siderable enthusiasm and in a hopeful spirit. 
At the annual meeting held at the close of 
the year the reports from the various activi- 
ties showed that the society is on a more 
solid basis than for a number of years. Rev. 
O. J. Fairfield was unanimously re-elected 
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pastor. The congregations, while not large, 
number about a third more than during the 
corresponding month last year. In December 
the ladies gave a successful church bazaar, in 
which they made new friends as well as 
gained a handsome balance to their account ; 
and on New Year’s night a ‘‘ Poster Show’? 
was given at the auditorium that was in every 
way successful. The work at this place is to 
some extent pioneer work, and consequently 
isolated. During the year the only Unitarian 
minister to visit the place was Dr. T. L. 
Eliot of Portland, whose apostolic visit in 
November greatly comforted and inspired the 
society. But things are changing rapidly in 
this region, and they hope the tide is about 
to turn their way. 


Springfield, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
On Sunday afternoon, January 9, Shirkrey 
Au Khahil delivered a lecture on ‘‘Pales- 
tine’’ in the vestry, illustrating points of 
Old Testament scripture recently covered by 
the Sunday-school lessons. The lecture was 
very interesting, and much appreciated by the 
scholars. On Thursday afternoon the regular 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance was held 
in the vestry. Mrs Maria Owen gave a paper 
on “English Cathedrals.’’ Mrs. John 
McDuffie read a paper on ‘‘The Value of 
a Responsive Service.’’ The report of the 
Religious Intelligence Committee was given 
by Mrs. Barry, who spoke of the consolida- 
tion of the Christian Register and the Unita- 
rian ; and copies of the new paper were dis- 
tributed. Mrs. Charlotte Warner gave a talk 
on the Cheerful Letter Exchange of Cam- 
bridge. Tea was served under the direction 
of Mrs. Alfred Copeland, Mrs. Bigelow, and 
Mrs. Goodwin; and some new members were 
admitted. 


Woburn, Mass.—The golden anniversary 
of the Ladies’ Charitable Society connected 
with the Unitarian church was celebrated on 
January 6. After a social half-hour in the 
church parlor the company were ushered by 
music into the vestry, where the banquet 
tables were made attractive with pretty ser- 
vice, bright flowers, and brilliant lights. 
One hundred and fifty covers were laid, and 
every seat was taken. The company included 
many of the oldest members, among them 
being three of the original members who 
attended the initial meeting fifty years ago; 
and one of these was Mrs. Albert H. Nelson, 
at whose house the ladies met to form the 
society. After supper the president, Mrs. 
H. C. Parker, called the meeting to order, 
and gracefully introduced the speakers of the 
evening. Miss Mary Frost gave an interest- 
ing historical sketch of the society. Mrs. 
A. M. Winn, who attended the first meeting, 
and who has served the society as president 
for seventeen years, spoke a few words of in- 
terest and sympathy. Mrs. Lydia G. Choate, 
who was the first vice-president of the soci- 
ety, sent a letter of interesting recollections 
of the organization and a check for $50 to 
commemorate the event. Hon. Parker L. 
Converse spoke of the changes in church edi- 
fices since 1642, and described some of the 
social gatherings of that time. Mrs. R. J. W. 
Phinney received great applause for singing 
an original story of fifty years ago. Mr. 
Henry M. Aldrich amused the company with 
a bright description of the social life of 
to-day. Mr. Benjamin Champney read an 
original poem. Mrs. F. D. Whitcomb, in a 
very carefully prepared paper on her pet 
theme, ‘‘ Alliance Work,’’ gave a glimpse of 
the good accomplished by it. 


Yonkers, N.¥Y—Rev. Dr. James T. 
Bixby has been having a brief vacation in 
the South at Asheville, N.C. Last Sunday 
he was again in his pulpit, and gave a fine 
sermon on ‘‘Deeds versus Creeds.’’ The 
Sunday-school of his church has been experi- 
encing a revival this winter, and is in excel- 
lent condition. Miss Nathalie Vidaud is 
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its efficient superintendent, and scholars and 


teachers are doing good work under her su- 
pervision. 


Business Notices. 


A Musical Note.—The time is past when it is neces- 
sary to go abroad for a musical education, except as for- 
eign study shall be added to the completion of thorough 
foundation work at home. This is evidenced by the nota- 
ble successes that have been achieved abroad during the 
past year by the graduates of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, which prove beyond question the value of 
the instruction given by this institution. 

The American musician should receive his training at 
home. Then, if he wishes the seal of foreign commenda- 
tion, he may reasonably expect to secure it on account of 
the thorough preparation that he has received, which is 
so much better adapted to his needs than similar work 
abroad could possibly be. 

The engagement of Mr. George W. Chadwick as musi- 
cal director of the New England Conservatory is a fitting 
recognition of American musicianship. That America’s 
greatest composer should control the musical destinies of 
its most renowned Conservatory is a condition the Ameri- 
can people will be quick to appreciate. 


Much in Little.—The public has been treated to 
many novelties in the last ten years by the Paine Furniture 
Company of this city, but nothing which they have ever 
brought out is so full of convenience, and displays such 
wonderful ingenuity of design, as the ‘‘Elbow Cabinet,’ 
of which a description jappears in another column. ~ It is 
well-named, for it is designed to supply all the little needs 
of the day by bringing together those things which one 
desires to have always ‘‘at one’s elbow.”’ 


A Cough should not:be neglected. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches’’ are a simple remedy, and give imme- 
diate relief. Avoid imitations. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In Woodstock, Vt., r2th inst., Ethan A. Cushing, aged 
gr yrs. 

Mr. Cushing was one of the most generous and faithful 
supporters of the Third Religious Society in Dorchester, 
Mass., for many years. The sincerity, purity, and earnest- 
ness of his life deeply impressed his influence upon all 
who knew him, while his unnumbered deeds of silent 
helpfulness endeared him to the community, in which he 
was a continuous worker for the common good. The 
sterling qualities of his character have made it impos- 
sible that he should be forgotten, and certain that he will 
be continually missed and deeply mourned. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE present address of Rev. Richmond 
disk, D.D., is 321 roth Street, Fargo, Dak. 


THE address of Rev. George Herbert Hosmer 


is 361 Neponset Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 
Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EF AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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For the Christian Register. 


“The Way and the Truth and the 
Lite.” 


BY RICHARD HOE BARROWS. 


Come, dear Lord, teach us thy way ; 
With us walk it, day by day. 

Come, dear Lord, and be our guide : 
Without thee we wander wide. 


Lord, we know thou art the Truth, 
Friend of sage and guide of youth. 
With thy truth our thoughts inspire, 
Fill our hearts with heavenly fire. 


In thy Life we find our life ; 
Without thee with ill ’tis rife. 
Come, dear Lord, and we are blest: 
In thy loving arms we rest. 


Thou the Way, the Truth, the Life! 
Banish doubt and fear and strife. 
Reign thou in our hearts supreme, 
Love our never-ending theme. 


A Boy’s Vocabulary. 


Many things that are not so are taught in 
public schools. I have a friend at whose 
hospitable board I often dine. At table the 
other night his son, a bright boy in his early 
teens, told his father that his teacher had 
told him that his vocabulary did not exceed 
six hundred words. The father asked my 
opinion. I suggested that we try nouns to 
begin with, and asked the boy what he knew 
about a cat-boat. He said he knew all about 
it. Then I asked him to tell me some of the 
things connected with it. He spoke of sail 
and mast and rudder, tiller, bow, stern, and 
several other things. Then I suggested keel 
and gunwale, deck, cock-pit. All these he 
knew, and they gave him a new start. Block 
and rope, knot, splice, anchor, bucket, 
sponge, and a lot of others came to his mind. 
We counted up three or four score, nouns 
only. Then we started on the human body. 
Legs, arms, hands, knees,—all these were 
obvious. I started him on the face. Mouth, 
eyes, ears, nose, forehead. Then we went 
into particulars. Lips and gums and teeth 
and eyebrows and lids. And then he got 
thoroughly interested, and rattled off half a 
hundred more, as can any one who will half 
try. Then we took the room and the things 
it contained. There was no end to it. ‘‘My 
son,’’ said the host, ‘‘ write out one thousand 
nouns, every one of which you know and 
know well, take them to your teacher, and 
say that you’ve only begun. And, by the 
way,’’ he added, ‘‘stick to nouns of one syl- 
lable. You can do it.’’ And he did.—7%me 
and the Hour. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Occident publishes an earnest letter 
from a correspondent, who asks that the pres- 
ent theological position of Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills may be judged fairly and gener- 
ously. For this she appeals to the Presbyte- 
rian sense of justice and to the gratitude of 
many who owe great spiritual inspiration to 
the evangelist. Rather would she have the 
whole rallying force of his mother church 
reach out in loving help to him in this 
hour of his spiritual need. It is interesting 
to note that the writer was formerly a Unita- 
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rian, glorying, as she says, in her liberty of 
belief, until converted by Mr. Mills :— 


Criticism of this unlovely order has not 
been as infrequent in the press of our beloved 
Presbyterian Church on this coast as could 
be desired, and that it has given unspeakable 
pain to those who date their faith in Jesus 
Christ from Mr. Mills’s earnest setting forth 
of his Master’s claims, as well as to many 
older Christians, there is no room for doubt. 
From one of those brought from darkness to 
light directly and solely through Mr. Mills’s 
ministry, filled as it was by the mighty 
power of the Holy Ghost, longer silence 
under these repeated attacks would mean dis- 
loyalty, not only to a revered friend, but also 
to that Friend of friends, whose fellowship 
is life. From soul to soul of those to whom 
he came as God’s messenger of redemption, 
let the call go out continually, ‘‘Let us 
pray!’’ And may we, O brothers and sisters 
in Christ, as we rally round him who has a 
sacred claim upon us none other possesses, 
live so loyally, witness so boldly, work so 
steadfastly, close to our beloved Lord, that 
our prayers may have power to avail much 
for our friend. He needs us now, in some 
measure at least, as once we needed him. 
Let God’s call to us find us as ready as it 
then found him. 


Personals. 


Rev. T. B. Forbush was buried in Forest 
Hill Cemetery, Milwaukee. There was a 
funeral service in Memphis conducted by Rev. 
John Snyder, who held a brief service at the 
burial. On the following Sunday in Mem- 
phis a memorial service was held, conducted 
by Mrs. Meriwether. 


Education. 


A second edition of the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the First National Congress of 


Mothers has been found necessary, so eager | 


and general has been the interest aroused by 
the addresses delivered at the congress last 
year. Many tributes to its value have been 
received from educators. One well-known 
teacher, who has trained over fifteen hundred 
girls, writes that this movement has been to 
her ‘‘not only a personal call to more intel- 
ligent effort as a mother, but to more efficient 
methods as an educator.’’? The reports may 
be ordered from the National Congress of 
Mothers, Washington, D.C. Price, 35 cents; 
cloth bound, $1.15. 


Under the title of ‘‘The Revolutionary 
Pictures’’ a collection has been made of the 
original paintings and drawings illustrating 
Senator Lodge’s ‘‘Story of the Revolution, ’’ 
now appearing in Scribner's Magazine. They 
are now being exhibited in various cities 
throughout the country, under the auspices of 
the local patriotic societies. This is the first 
time the modern forces and resources of the 
illustrative art have been brought to bear 
upon this subject. They will be exhibited 
in Boston under the auspices of the Paul 
Revere Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at Allston Hall, Janu- 


ary 31 and February 1, from Io A.M. till to 
P.M. 
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The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 

The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 

The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 

Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

Death and After. 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 


Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 


The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘Our Unitarian Gospel.”’ 
I. Unitarianism. 
Il. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
IilI. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 


1. 
2. 


(By Rev. Robert 


16. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Choir Invisible. 
Our Gains and Losses. 
The Wandering Jew. 
The Character of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = - Boston. 


i A ns Ce 
“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS IS A 
FORTUNE.” COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Charities and Reforms. 


Miss Emma J. Wilson, who is principal and 
one of the founders of the Mayesville Educa- 
tional Institute at Mayesville, S.C., is mak- 
ing her annual visit to Boston in the interest 
of her school. Attendance has increased, 
and another building is necessary. 


The business of the Cooper Union Labor 
Bureau, R. Fulton Cutting, president, is to 
find work for the unemployed. It considers 
its business superlatively important, and has 
faith in the methods which it uses to promote 
it. Last year it found permanent jobs for 
3,524 men, and temporary employment, aver- 
aging thirteen days, at $1.50 a day, for 564 
men. Its officers are honored and_ public- 
spirited citizens of New York. 


One of the most notable and noble of the 
London charities is the Rothschild School, 
situated near Whitechapel, in one of the most 
squalid districts in London, which has a staff 
of one hundred teachers, and educates thirty- 
five hundred children, chiefly belonging to poor 
foreign Jews. It was founded forty-five years 
ago by a Rothschild, and has always been pre- 
sided over by a member of that family. Free 
breakfasts are given each morning to all the 
children who wish them. The school is the 
largest one of the kind in the world. 


It is with a far better showing of results 
than the warmest promoters of Pingree potato 
farming expected that the first year’s experi- 
ment in giving the poor a chance to raise 
garden products on vacant lots in Philadel- 
phia has been brought to a close. Fully 
$6,000 in profit to the Pingree farmers, or an 
average of $60 to each man who held a patch 
for the season, is the estimate of the Vacant 
Lots Cultivation Committee. The commit- 
tee has already made plans to proceed with 
its operations on a larger scale next season. 


Cemperance. 


The old English custom of giving drink at 
Christmas to postmen, porters, cabmen, or 
carmen, etc., is threatened by the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 
which has issued a circular remonstrating 
against beer, etc., and suggesting that a cup 
of warm cocoa, coffee, or tea would make a 
safer substitute. 


Official statistics show that, while the mor- 
tality among the Russians is 40 per 1,000, 
the rate among the Kazan Tartars, who are 
abstainers from intoxicants, is only 21 per 
1,000. These Tartars, who live in Russia, 
number 640,000. With the exception of their 
teetotalism, they live under exactly the same 
conditions as the Russians. 


An important department of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is its work 
among the lumber camps. The last report 
shows literature of various kinds is sent, and 
occasional visits are paid by those who are 
able to be of service. In this way, they are 
trying to crowd out the pernicious literature 
which is the curse of these camps. 


Dere and Chere. 


The British Medical Journal says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone has always had a remarkably slow 
pulse,—a characteristic very often observed 
in persons destined to attain an advanced 
age. Till this autumn its usual rate was 
only 62.’’ 

Paper made from wood pulp decays com- 
paratively soon, and the alarm lately expressed 
lest moder books fail to last more than a 
hundred years or so has some basis. But, if 
the resin be chemically extracted from the 
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wood pulp, it is said to be trustworthy for 
enduring use. 


A book-cover, which weighs one hundred 
and sixty ounces, and is of the purest gold, 
is one of the Jubilee presents to Queen Vic- 
toria. It was presented by her near relatives, 
and is designed to bind a copy of the work 
** Victoria, ’’ written by Mr. Holmes, libra- 
rian of the Windsor Castle Library. 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal says the old 
sails of ships are eagerly bought by the print- 
ing department of the Clarendon Press, where 
they are used for making the paper for the 
Oxford Bibles. These sails, after battling 
with storms in all parts of the world, are 
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made up into paper, printed in almost every 
language under heaven, and bound up into 
volumes, to be again scattered far and wide. 


Along the shores of a fjord, which is an 
arm of the sea running up into the land, 
may be seen little wooden hats perched high 
upon posts, like a sentry-box on stilts. Here 
a boy is stationed to watch for the arrival of 
a shoal of fish. At a given signal the farmer 
leaves his fields, and, throwing his big net 
over his shoulder, hurries off to his boat. 
Similar sentinel-boxes were used by fishermen 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; and it is 
supposed that the Vikings brought back its 
useful idea—with other plunder—from one of 
their piratical raids. 


Go 
Go 


How many days 


ee (working days, Union labor days, ) do you suppose 
=> &% it would take a woman to 
ABO RAR: 00(BEE I \oint the packages of Pearl- 
SPEELE ine (“8¢, vit) sold yearly. Here 
&64¢o0_ it is, all figured out for you. 
LIBOGYS 1,388 8/9 days, about four years. 
<30“00, Now if you are one of those poor, 
<S69°° plodding women who are trying to get 
290? “along with the old-fashioned ways of 
& ~ 28@°° washing, stop and think what all that 
"i LPSOS Pearline ated) means. Don’t you 


suppose most of these millions of women who use it are just 


as careful and particular as 


And if Pearline 


you are? 


were not what we say it is, or if anything could be urged 


against it, would women be using it in any such way? 
S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


‘“the same as Pearline.” 


it Back 


honest—send it back, 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
503 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et et BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters: The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protarp CHUNDER MozoomDArR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents, It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christzan Register. 


By PROTAP 
323 pages. Cloth, 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozoomparR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receif~t af 
trice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


‘““A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7/he 
Nation. bi 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G. AMES, 7 
the New World. “Ae 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Lord R., preaching at the French Exhibi- 
tion, implored his hearers to come and drink 


of the eau de vie.—Manchester Guardian. = 


Friend: “Poetry is a drug on the market, isn’t 
it?’ Poet: “I should say not.” Friend: 
“Then I am misinformed.” Poet: “Your in- 
formant probably never tried to sell poetry or 
buy drugs.”—Chicago ews. 


A small boy was ambitious to be consid- | 


ered a skilful artist, which he was not. He 
drew on the blackboard a long, 
something, and, when asked what it was, 
replied, ‘‘It’s the tail of a dreadful dragon. ’”’ 
‘‘But where’s the dragon?’’ ‘‘Oh, it 
wouldn’t do to draw him, he’s such a dread- 
ful dragon. ’’—WVew Century Journal. 


It is called St. John’s Church, and possi- 


bly the inference drawn from that fact is| 


natural. The boy had been there frequently ; 
and, as a result, the doctor’s face had become 
tolerably familiar to him. One Sunday, 
however, a visiting clergyman occupied the 
pulpit; and the boy was naturally troubled. 
‘*Mamma,’’ he said in a very audible whis- 
per, ‘‘what’s become of Saint John?’’—CAz- 
cago Post. 


Dr. Hanslick of Vienna tells of having 
asked Schumann how he got on with Wagner. 
‘*Not at all,’’ he replied. ‘‘He talks at 
such a rate I can’t get a word in edgeways.’’ 
Shortly after this Dr. Hanslick met Wagner, 
and put a similar question to him about 
Schumann. ‘‘I can’t get on with him at 
all,’’? replied Wagner. ‘‘He just looks at 
me with a vacant stare, and never says a 
word. ’’—Lxchange. 


A countryman was listening to a discussion 
by several ministers of a question of meta- 
physics, on the upper deck of a steamboat, 
till, finally, his curiosity overcoming his 
politeness, he pressed up to one of the group 
‘with the query, ‘‘I wish you’d tell me what 
is this metaphysics you are talking about.’’ 
‘*VYou see that sand-bank over yonder full of 
swallows’ holes?’’ said the person appealed 
to. ‘‘Well, if you will imagine that the 
sand-bank is removed and that the swallows’ 


holes still remain, that is metaphysics. ’’— | 


Time and the Hour. 


He Declined the Invitation. 


Prof. W., a well-known Edinburgh profes- 
sor, is accustomed to take a daily walk with 
another old professor, when they discuss mat- 
ters quite beyond the comprehension of i 
nary mortals. 

One day, when the walking was 
ingly bad, Prof. W. was on his way 
corner at which he and his friend a 
met, when he encountered a young stu 
whose face he recognized dimly, having see 
it every day for several weeks in the class- 
room. He accordingly hailed his pupil, who 
was wading through the mud to get across the 
street. 

**Have you seen Prof. S.?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes, sir,’’ replied the student, pausing 
respectfully, in the midst of a mud-puddle, 
to remove his cap. ‘‘He is at the corner 
below, waiting for you.’’ 

‘*Good, very good!’’ responded the pro- 
fessor, looking over his spectacles with his 
class-room air, when well pleased with a 
student. ‘‘I thank you. You may be 
seated. ’’—Strand Magazine. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS. Deerar, 1866 se0. cvcmie nes wcte css xs $25,910,904.83 
PUABTRAT LES ec ncc aceon eto cee tet oe 23,824,955.92 


‘ .. _ , $2,085,948.91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Sak, TRUEOS 
WM. B. 


ecretary. 
TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet at as low 


Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
\ the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
the best garden you will need our cata- 
logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
y tableseed,many of them of ourownraising. 
The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 
est to wife and daughter. Itis Free, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Established 43 years, Marblehead, Mass, 
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66 99 By CHAS. BARNARD, 
B IB ] The noted author of 
‘>THE COUNTY FAIR’’ 


novel spectacular play for home talent, using from 
0 150 young people. Write for particulars of great 
sses in Eastern cities and for descriptive circulars and 
ddress : ATCH, sole manager and 
during January 539 Massachusetts Avenue, 
later to Chickering Hall, New York. 


H GILLOTT’S 


L PENS. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


GOLD 


WOOAL 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


|The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50. “ee 


(28) [January 20 1898 


Educational. 


7 The leading musical in- 

New England stitution of America. 
ConsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and H School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
Re ne OE ee ALLEN BROTHERS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FGizs 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, $e 
Mice CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address » te 
TAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHOOL 
FOR GrirLs._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringyteld Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


Individual 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do bene than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful og which no one can read 


without profit— The New Worl. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt oy 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, ~ - - Boston. 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


, AT MANU: | 
.FACTURERS’~ 
PRICES. 658 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
CARPETS “and. UPHOLSTERY, © ; 


WASHINGTON. ST., 


OPP- BOYLSTON ST. 


“oe 


BOSTON:.: 


